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MGR. NOZALEDA AND THE ANTI-CLERICALS OF SPAIN. 


BY WALTER M. DRUM, S.J. 


HE revolutionists of Spain have lately made two 
daring yet unsuccessful attempts to assassinate 
Sefior Maura, the President of the Council of 
Ministers—z.¢., the Prime Minister of the king- 
dom. The first attempt took place at Barce- 
lona. Alfonso XIII. was visiting various cities in his realm. 
His court officials urged him to stay away from Barcelona— 
the hotbed of anarchy, socialism, jacobinism, anti-clericalism, 
and Spanish republicanism. The fearless young monarch would 
not be kept from knowing his people, and, regardless of the 
outcome, even went among the turbulent working classes of 
Barcelona. He came off untouched. Not so his suite. Sefior 
Maura accompanied the king, and narrowly escaped a villanous 
assault. On April 6, the day of the king’s arrival in Barce- 
lona, some miscreant exploded a bomb among those who 
awaited the royal party. Several people were killed by the 
explosion. On April 12, Sefior Maura was slightly wounded 
with a poniard by an anarchist. The Associated Press de- 
spatches for April 27 tell us of a second attempt to assassinate 
the Prime Minister. A fully organized mob of thirty or forty, 
armed with revolvers, attacked his car and wounded him 
before they were dispersed by a fusillade of the gendarmes. 
What was the cause of this lawless violence? What occa- 
sion gave rise to it all? The cause is evident to any one 
who has followed the trend of Spanish politics since our late 
war; it was anti-clericalism, with its spirit of disorder and 
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misrule. The occasion was the Nozaleda affair—el Asunto del 
Padre Nozaleda, as the Spaniards call it—which fired Sejior 
Maura to a pitch of eloquence that has stirred every heart of 
Spain with emotions either of enthusiastic loyalty or of dogged 
hatred. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the occa- 
sion of these acts of violence, inasmuch as they throw light 
upon the true cause of the present politica] crisis in Spain. 

While France was in a state of trouble and unrest over 
l’affaire Loisy last January and February, her neighbor Spain 
was tempest-tossed by a storm that the Nozaleda affair had 
occasioned. In the United States much attention was given to 
the case of Loisy; very little to that of Nozaleda. Somehow 
or other we Americans like to keep our fingers on the pulse 
of France; we let the pulse of Spain throb on unfelt. Yet we 
entered as no unimportant factor into the Nozaleda affair; we 
should take as much interest in it as in the Loisy affair. 

What was the Nozaleda affair? The nomination of Mgr. 
Nozaleda for the archiepiscopal see of Valencia, and the uproar 
that followed. 

Mgr. Nozaleda is a Dominican friar, who was ten years 
ago appointed Archbishop of Manila. He remained Metro- 
politan of the Philippines until two years after Spain had lost 
her supremacy in the islands; and then resigned the jurisdic- 
tion, that is now exercised by an American, Mgr. Harty. 
Since his resignation the ex-Archbishop of Manila has been 
without a see. Towards the end of last year occurred the 
death of Mgr. Herrero, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Valencia. 
This is the worthy prelate whose memory was brought into 
shameful and unwarranted notoriety by the false press-report 
that he had left a legacy of ten thousand dollars to be paid 
the Spanish general who would first land on our shores an 
army of invasion. The successor to Mgr. Herrero had to be 
nominated by the prime minister, for the government of Spain 
has during several centuries exercised the right to nominate 
candidates for bishoprics—a right such as the government of 
France now exercises in virtue of the Concordat of 1801 
between Pius VII. and Napoleon I. Of course the Pope is 
free to reject any candidate; but he appoints the one nomi- 
nated, unless grave reasons prevent him from so doing. On 
January 1 Sefior Maura nominated Mgr. Nozaleda for the 
vacant see of Valencia. 
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An uproar followed at once. The clouds of pent-up pas- 
sion and hate burst open and a storm ot anti-clericalism swept 
over the land. Ultra-liberals, republicans, socialists, jacobins, 
radicals, and anarchists gathered their forces for one combined 
attack. There is some distinction between the ideas of these 
different factions; but it is a distinction without a very clear- 
cut difference. They are at one in their attitude of hostility 
to religion. The members of the parties that go to form the 
extreme left in the Cortes of Spain must not for a moment be 
grouped with the parties of the same name in the United 
States. The republicans of Catholic Spain, for instance, would 
never allow the friar such freedom as he has in the United 
States under a republican form of government. At the nomi- 
nation of a friar for the see of Valencia the republicans and 
their supporters strained to the utmost to cry down that friar. 
The din and confusion were such as to strike fear into the 
hearts and amazement into the minds of all that hoped for 
justice and abided by law and order. The liberal press 
sounded the tocsin of lawless discontent, the low theatres 
took up the alarm, the note of discord passed into the streets, 
and even violated the sacred sanctuary of that body whom 
the people have chosen to be the makers and protectors of 
their laws, the safeguard of their honor and their rights. 

The liberal press took the lead, and set aside all regard 
for decency and truth in the abuse it heaped on, and the 
charges it fabricated against, its unfortunate victim, Mgr. 
Nozaleda. £/ Diario Universal of the Count de Romanones, 
the scurrilous Canalejas in his Heraldo, Moya in £/ Liberal, 
El Imparcial and its editor Gasset, the republican organ Z/ 
Pais, Soriano’s vile sheet E/ Radical—all the dailies that sup- 
port the anti-clericals took up the hue and cry and vied with 
each other in smirching the fair name of a noble prelate of 
the church. “For two months the Nozaleda affair was the 
most noisy question of the day in Spain.”* “Even the self- 
respecting papers treated of nothing else; in their leaders as 
well as their news-columns, everything had to do with 
Nozaleda.” + 
The low theatres took up the note of alarm that the press 


* Razin y Fe, March, 1904, p. 405. 
t Lectura Dominical for January 17, 1904. This weekly paper is the official organ of the 
Apostleship of the Press, which is under the care of a father of the Society of Jesus in Madrid. 
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had sounded. They saw a chance to make capital. The usual 
features were taken off, something more timely was put on the 
boards. Mgr. Nozaleda was caricatured, vilified, and vituper- 
ated in song and story. Revolutionary songs, ribald and 
irreverent jests glutted the low appetites of noisy and unman- 
ageable mobs. The theatres drew full houses. The governor 
of Madrid, Count de San Luis, took vigorous action, closed 
the Zarzuela, shut out the frantic crowd from applauding the 
revolutionary piéce de résistance, ‘El Mozo Cruo”—The Steve- 
dore—and threatened to close the other disreputable theatres. 
The liberal papers were lashed to fury by this act of order 
and decency. They shouted their shibboleth, “the rights of 
man.” They prophesied the heavens would fall if justice were 
not done the Zarzuela. Justice was done the Zarzuela; the 
Augean stables were cleaned. Nothing happened, save that 
the revolutionary and obscene songs came to an end. The 
Count de San Luis is a man of such character as is to-day 
much needed in posts of authority in Spain. For, a writer in 
Lectura Dominical says: ‘‘To brave it against a low theatre is 
a far greater feat than to brave it against the Yankees.” * 

. The streets of the large cities were filled with anti-clerical 
and republican shouts of ‘‘ Death to Nozaleda!” ‘ Away with 
the friars!” “Down with the monarchy!” Riotous and 
socialistic gatherings, which the Spaniards have done us the 
honor to dub mitins or meetings, were held all over Spain. In 
Madrid alone there were, on January 10, thirty such meetings. 
Mgr. Nozaleda was made the butt of the most uncalled-for 
attacks. His venerable character was impugned with the basest 
insult and most impudent calumny. Martin Lazaro, a wretched 
priest of the archdiocese of Seville who was suspended for the 
scandal he had given, parodied the rites of the church, denied 
the possibility of miracles and the existence of purgatory, and 
became so revolutionary in his speeches that he was arrested. 
At once he was hailed as a hero by the liberal press, and was 
set up on a pedestal to receive the sympathy due to injured 
innocence; his portrait was put on the market, and his hang- 
ers-on swore his virtues were no less than apostolic. In fine, 
for well-nigh a month every means was taken to stir up dis- 
content, and to intimidate the government before the opening 
of the Cortes. 


“ Lectura Dominical. The Spaniards call all Americans yanguis. 
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The government would not be intimidated. On January 
25 the Cortes held their first session.’ On January 26, in the 
second session of the lower house—called the Congress or the 
Chamber of Deputies—the Count de Romanones, one of the 
leaders of the liberals, introduced a measure to oppose the 
nomination of Mgr. Nozaleda. For ten days the battle waged- 
Sefior Maura forgot his pet scheme of building up the army 
and bringing the navy back to life. Congress gave its exclu- 
sive attention to the discussion of the fitness of a candidate 
for nomination to an archbishopric—a discussion that’ it would 
ordinarily have relegated to one of its fixed committees. The 
issue was more far-reaching than it seemed. Catholic Spain 
was at once pitted against anti-clerical Spain. ‘Since there 
was question of the nomination of a friar, it. gives surprise to 
nobody that the anti-clerical party struck out blindly and 
fiercely in its onset against the religious orders.”* Sejior 
Maura took up the defence. Almost single-handed he went 
into the conflict with the anti-clericals, and defeated them all 
one by one. Morayta, Canalejas, Salmerén, Lerroux, Soriano, 
all slunk away from Sefior Maura’s witty and weighty retcrts. 
Nothing could have been more brilliant than the four longer 
speeches he delivered in the course of the debate. ‘“ They are 
models of parliamentary oratory, and will remain a lasting and 
a living witness to the straightforwardness and fearlessness 
with which he defended his cause and the cause of the 
innocent.” + 

Hitherto we have dealt with the manner rather than the 
matter of the charges made against Mgr. Nozaleda. Were 
there no facts behind all this hubbub and noise? Had not 
the anti-clericals, to say the least, some shadow of a fact that 
would serve in a slight degree to palliate their opposition? 
Was the part they played in the Nozaleda affair only froth 
with nothing of substance underneath? There was substance 
underneath. There were facts—stupendous facts; not the facts 
the anti-clericals thought’ to flaunt in the light of day, but tke 
facts they wished to keep skulking in the darkness of night. 
Just here let us examine first the facts, or, rather, fictions 
trumped up by the. republicans. What are the specific reasors 
why they opposed the nomination of Mgr. Nozaleda? 


* Razin y Fe, March, 1904, p. 405. 
tCf. ‘ The Anti-clerical Press and the National Assembly for the Good of the Press,” by 
R. M. Velasco, S.J., in Razén y Fe, April, 1904. 
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The first charge made is a negative one. They say there is 
no reason for nominating Mgr. Nozaleda to the see of Valen- 
cia. In his reply to the Count de Romanones, on January 26, 
Sefior Maura neatly retorted that the question before the house 
was a question not of reasons for, but rather of reasons 
against the nomination. Such reasons would be inability to 
govern and lack of tact. Those reasons did not hold in the 
case of Mgr. Nozaleda. He had for ten years given evidence 
of tact and ability to rule; he had, during a most critical 
period, been eminent in the virtues of a bishop. ‘‘He is now 
without a diocese, and should therefore be given one.” * 

What, then, are the positive charges? There is one that 
reads like a nightmare. It was started by the editor of the 
republican organ £/ Pais: ‘The Dominicans have given 
$8,000,000 that Mgr. Nozaleda may be made bishop of Valen- 
cia or of any other place; just think of it, $8,000,000 to be 
divided between Maura, the two Pidal brothers, etc.!”’ This 
charge of bribery is most wanton and contemptible. To com- 
plete the picture, Z/ Pais should have had the Dominicans all 
the world over forging checks and counterfeiting bank-notes to 
make up the enormous bribe. The prime minister makes little 
of the charge: ‘‘ Padre Nozaleda, the ex-Archbishop of Manila, 
was proposed by me for the see of Valencia without a recom- 
mendation from anybody, without even a hint from any man 
living; of my own accord, from a sense of duty, after a con- 
versation I had had on the subject with the minister of jus- 
tice.’ + We hope that the efforts being made to curtail the 
license of the press will be successful. It is a shame that an 
editor may make such reckless accusation against any man 
without the least fear of a lawsuit for libel. 

The charge of bribery is utter nonsense. The next lampoon 
is not a bit more happy in its results to the anti-clericals. 
Still, they cling most pertinaciously to one plank in the plat- 
form of their campaign of destruction: ‘Throw mud enough, 
and some is sure to stick.” Sefior Salmer6dn insists Nozaleda 
is a traitor, Why? Because he received into his residence 
the Catholic chaplain of the Olympia, and schemed with that 
Yankee to hand over the city to Dewey. What a wild story 


*We quote parts of the speeches of Maura, Llorens, Nocedal, and their opponents, 
according to the reprint gotten out by Za Gaceta del Norte, of Bilbao, under the title ‘‘ El 
Asunto del P. Nozaleda.” 

t Cf. Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
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this is! Sefior Nocedal* tears it to very shreds and riddles 
the unlucky Salmerdn’s speech by a sarcasm that no anti-. 
clerical dares to stand up against. Why, there was no Catho- 
lic chaplain at all on board the Olympia/ So the charge 
conceived in the flighty imagination of Sefior Salmerdén vanishes 
into thin air. The priest who visited the Archbishop of 
Manila was the late Rev. William D. McKinnon, chaplain of the 
first California volunteers from June 3, 1898, till September 21, 
1899, and chaplain of regulars from October 27, 1899, till his 
death. His visit to Mgr. Nozaleda was of an ecclesiastical not 
a military character. The incident is referred to by the arch- 
bishop, in the clever defence he wrote against the formidable 
sham-attack of the republicans: “A priest of the California 
volunteers asked me for faculties to exercise his ministry within 
my jurisdiction; . . . was pleased to grant his request.” f 
Father McKinnon did remark in an offhand way that the city 
would soon be captured—a fact that was patent to all—but 
Mgr. Nozaleda refused to speak on the subject. No one can 
blame the prelate. Only a distortion of the truth can fix the 
name of traitor to Mgr. Nozaleda. Sefior Maura stands for 
the facts, in the face of the minority. They wince under the 
lash of his angry protest. They tell a lie to save a lie. “All 
Spain says Nozaleda is a traitor.” All Spain does not say so! 
But of public opinion in all Spain about Mgr. Nozaleda we 
shall say a word later on. 

The next charge sounds odd to an American, especially if he 
read the severe strictures of our press several years ago, when 
it was said Mgr. Nozaleda was too hostile to our government, 
too much identified with the government of Spain to remain 
archbishop of an American city. The anti-clerical cry now is 
that Mgr. Nozaleda was too much attached to Americans to be 
nominated archbishop of a city of Spain. t 

Sefior Nocedal ridiculed the charge by a clever retort ad 
hominem, a slashing blow at certain anti-clericals: ‘A day or 
so ago one of the deputies now present branded the heroes of 
our nation as barbarians, because, forsooth, they set Napoleon’s 


* Cf. Speech before Congress, February 4, 1904. 
t‘‘ Defensa Obligada contra Acusaciones Gratuitas,”” par P, Nozaleda, Arzobispo Dimi- 
sionario de Manila y Electo de Valencia. Madrid: Hijos de J. A. Garcia; Campomanes 6, 


p. 12. 
tCf. Speeches of Morayta, Canalejas, and Salmerén, on January 29 and February r 
and 3. 
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culture at naught and uprooted the revolutionary principles 
which he had borne along on the points of his bayonets and 
had planted among us by sheer force. Would it be any worse 
if Padre Nozaleda had become convinced that the Yankees 
ought to ingraft into Filipino life the principles of Protestant- 
ism, and to introduce that culture which we, under a liberal 
government,* had not been able to afford them? 

“A rector of a Spanish university—a man whose duty it is 
to bring up the coming generation of loyal Spaniards, whose 
words have gone through all Spain—said not so long ago, in 
Ei Imparcial, that the English had of late done us several good 
turns, of which the most important was the moral support they 
gave the Yankees in kindly relieving us from the dead weight 
of Cuba and the Philippines. In the face of this statement 
should it be considered the least bit out of the ordinary if Padre 
Nozaleda were won over by the reasoning of this teacher, this 
teacher of teachers, to the belief that the Yankees had done 
us the greatest favor in the world by shouldering for us the 
burden of the Philippines?” + 

The arguments of Maura and the witty retorts of Nocedal 
bring some of the republicans to throw over the charge of 
treason. ‘Padre Nozaleda a traitor? Not at all! He was 
not a traitor, but a coward! He ran away from the Philip- 
pines. He turned over his post to the enemy.” This charge 
of cowardice needs no answer. It is sufficiently refuted by the 
contradictions of the republicans themselves. As of old before 
the Sanhedrin, so of late in the Congress of Spain, ‘‘many bore. 
false witness, . . . and their evidence did not agree.” t 

“In point of fact,” says Sefior Salmerdn,§ ‘“ Padre Nozaleda 
had no business staying in the islands two years under Ameti- 
can rule. He gave up his allegiance to Spain; he ceased to 
recognize the sovereignty of Spain, to have the rights of a 
citizen of Spain; he was a Spaniard only in name.” Most of 
the anti-clericals follow the lead of Sefior Salmer6én, and wield 
this same argument. They boast that it gives a sledge-ham- 
mer blow to the cause of Mgr. Nozaleda—a blow from which 
there is no escape. The Count de Romanones thinks he needs 
no other argument against the nomination of the ex- Archbishop 


* Before the late war Spain was under control of the liberals, whose leader, Sagasta, was 
elected prime minister in 1897. Since the death of Sagasta the conservatives have been in 
power, t Cf. Speech before Congress, February 4, 1904. 

t Mark xiv. 56. § Cf. Speech before Congress, January 29, 1904. 
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of Manila; he waives aside the grievous charges which the 
press tried to formulate out otf fiction, the low theatres to sub- 
stantiate by bold and indecent coloring, the mobs to drive 
home by shouts and threats. The count is a liberal; of course 
he is—as liberal as you chose; but he is not a non-Catholic; 
he protests against such an insinuation as preposterous. So he 
opens up the opposition to Mgr. Nozaleda with a very non- 
committal sort of introduction;* ‘‘I do not come here to repeat 
the accusations that have been made against Padre Nozaleda. 
It may be some are true; without doubt others are false.” He 
then blames the prelate for staying in the islands two years 
after the colors of Spain had been struck. That is all he will 
insist on. He is willing to have his measure stand or fall by 
the proof or disproof of this charge. Then with delicious in- 
consistency he at once forgets the thesis he set himself: to 
prove: “Padre Nozaleda is a friar; the incarnation and per- 
sonification of all the friars beyond the seas. It is not one 
friar we are putting down, but each and every one of the friars 
that have gone to the Philippines and brought disgrace to us.” + 
One charge at a time, Sefior Conde; you are straying from 
the one point on which you staked your reputation as a logical 
debater, the single argument by which you would enforce the 
rejection of Mgr. Nozaleda. We shall keep you to that point, 
if you please, just for a little while. 

So, Mgr. Nozaleda gave up his allegiance to Spain because 
of his stay in the Philippines! What a pretty bit of reason- 
ing! Then all foreign missionaries must give up allegiance to 
the mother country! Sefior Salmerdén could not pay a visit to 
Cuba without ceasing to be a Spaniard! Sefior Salmeron is a 
professor of the University of Madrid. He should be ashamed 
to make show of such ignorance. ‘‘ According to international 
law of to-day, a man loses his nationality mainly by an act of 
his will. Against a man’s will to remain a citizen of Spain, 
there is no power that can prevail. Now, Sefior Salmerdén can 
never prove Padre Nozaleda had the wish to give up his 
nationality. Against the unproved statement of Sefior Sal- 
mer6n we have the testimony of Padre Nozaleda himself, and 
of many who knew the prelate in Manila; more than this, we 


* Cf. Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
t Cf. lbid. 
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have the stubborn fact that Padre Nozaleda was one of the 
very first to inscribe his name on the roll of citizens of Spain 
at the office of our consul in Manila.”* Does this act of alle- 
giance to Spain mean the wish to throw off the name and 
rights of a Spaniard ? 

So the mighty argument goes to the wall. Still, even 
though the archbishop did not cease to be a Spaniard, “ he 
was untrue to his duty to Spain in that he stayed in the 
islands under the American flag. He did no good either to 
church or to country.” Such is the- new phase of the argument, 
as presented by Sefior Menendez Pallarés. It is false on both 
counts. 

He did no good to the church by his stay? How do you 
know this, Sefior Menendez Pallarés? He stayed by special 
order of the Pope. Mgr. Nozaleda tells us: ‘“ Far from grant- 
ing me jeave to depart, the Holy See ordered me to stay at 
the head of the Metropolitan See of the Philippines. It was 
my duty to obey this high command.” + Is not a prelate’s 
obedience to the Pope for the good of the church? “Tell me, 
pray, Sefior Menendez Pallarés, who are you to set your wish 
up against the wish of the Holy Father in the government of 
the church?” } “When ten years ago the government of 
Spain presented Padre Nozaleda for the Archbishopric of 
Manila and obtained his appointment by Rome, it should have 
known full well that no power on earth could relieve the pre- 
late from the duty he had to his flock except the power of 
Rome.” § 

Rome did not relieve him; he stayed in Manila to do his 
duty to his affrighted flock; and well did he do it—too well, 
in very truth, to please such enemies of the church as the 
anti-clericals of Spain! There were in Manila a great many 
pious foundations, institutions of charity amply endowed, 
religious orders and congregations—all speaking louder than 
words of the efforts of the church for the well-being of the 
Filipinos in soul and body. ‘‘One patron, one sentinel, one 
defender stood firm for every one of the rights of each and 
all of these works; and he was the Archbishop of Manila. He 

* Cf. Speech of Sefior Maura before Congress, January 30, 1904. 
t ‘‘ Defensa Obligada, etc.,"’ p. 35. 


t Cf Sefior Maura’s speech before Congress, January 28, 1904. 
§ Cf. Sefior Maura’s speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
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held his ground and fought his way, till he saved to the 
church the works she had set on foot.”* There was no self- 
interest in the stay of Mgr. Nozaleda in Manila. Why, he set 
his interests so far in the background that he lost sight of 
them entirely, and had to ask for alms to pay the expenses of 
his trip homeward. 

The good he did the cause of the church were reason 
enough for the protracted stay of the archbishop in his see; but 
his presence in Manila meant much good also for his country. 
He took care of the interests of Spain, became an intermediary 
between her and the United States, and brought about the 
release of 4,000 captives whom the Tagalos held in durance. 
Yes, by him were at last saved 4,000 Spaniards, for whose 
release wives, children, and parents, day in and day out, kept 
petitioning and imploring those whose sworn duty it was to 
do that task which Mgr. Nozaleda superadded to the arduous 
tasks that stern duty had already laid upon him. And now 
Sefior Morayta has the bad grace to blame the archbishop 
because, forsooth, there was a delay in the relief of those 
prisoners.t Yes, there was a delay—a hitch caused not by 
Mgr. Nozaleda, but by a government official in Manila, who 
denied that the Queen Regent of Spain had empowered the 
commission of General Rios to free the Spanish prisoners from 
Tarlac. Such are the facts of the case. Sefior Menendez 
Pallarés is wrong in both his statements. The enforced stay 
of Mgr. Nozaleda in Manila was most timely and providential 
to the interests as well of the people and government of Spain 
as of the Catholic Church in the archipelago. 

The Count de Romanones can rely on his one weighty 
argument no more. It will drive down nothing before it. He 
can only try another tool of fancy, and say: “It is enough 
that public opinion condemns Nozaleda.”§ ‘Not so!” answers 
Sefior Maura, “there is against him no public opinion, only 
the low-down, rowdyish campaign of that small fry which poses 
as the press of Spain.’”’ His words are received with tremen- 
dous applause. ‘The public opinion that I give ear to is the 
opinion of those that stay at home or at their place of busi- 


* Cf.. Sefior Maura’s speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
t Cf. Speech before Congress, January 29, 1904. 
tCf. Sefior Maura’s speech before Congress, January 30, 1904. 
§ Cf Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
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ness, that chat at the crossways, at the clubs, at their 
offices.”* The opinion the anti-clericals have raised is mere. 
noise. ‘There is a vast difference between public opinion and 
noise. For a whole month I have heard reproach, blame, 
dreadful charges against Padre Nozaleda; and on examination 
of his case I find naught but the most complete justification 
and glorification of the man at whom all these slanders were 
levelled. I had thought new facts would come to light. I 
expected they that raised this hue and cry, or they that took 
it up, would step forward and prove their charges to me face 
to face, man to man. To-day I find there is, in the opposi- 
tion to Padre Nozaleda, nothing but the very same, oft-repeated 
dumb show and noise.” + 

No government should in justice court the favor of those 
that shout, threaten, and deny the right of self-defence, and 
prove nothing. They show by their methods what kind of 
government they would foist upon Spain. Salmerdn, Soriano, 
and other republican leaders do their very best to add fuel to 
the flames of discontent, to parade fiction under the guise of 
well grounded facts, and to offset public opinion by turmoil and 
tumult. Sefior Soriano has nothing to serve out even to Con- 
gresst but the indecent abuse that has been hashed and 
rehashed in the depraved pages of his paper, E/ Radical of 
Valencia. He changes his ground of attack as readily as 
Proteus changes his form. A player on an autoharp can, by a 
mechanical device, shift the strings from key to key. Sefior 
Soriano is just as shifty with his conscience. He will play it 
in sharps, or in flats, or in any way at all, so long as he 
may make the desired impression. No ruse is too low for 
this editor. He publishes in £/ Radical a letter signed by a 
respected colonel in Madrid, who is made to hurl abuse at 
Mgr. Nozaleda and the prime minister. The general in com- 
mand at Valencia makes inquiries. And with what result? 
The whole letter turns out to be a base fabrication of Soriano. 
The signature is a forgery. The forger and defamer should 
serve time in a penitentiary for such a crime. But the laws of 
Spain are elastic in regard to freedom of the press. The mis- 

"Cf. Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
t Cf. Speech before Congress, January 28, 1904. 


t Cf. Speech before Congress, January 27, 1904. 
§ Cf Sefior Maura’s speech before Congress, January 28, 1904. 
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creant :gets off scot free no matter what he falsely lays to the 
charge of another. Soriano has no fear. He knows his power, 
and how to arouse what he calls public opinion. 

Let us suppose public opinion were against Mgr. Nozaleda. 

What would that prove? It would prove that public opinion 
should be pulled down and built up again. That is all. 
Public opinion may serve to prop up a tottering cause; it will 
never justify a bad one. Justice is unchangeable. Sefior Maura 
knows this truth, and bids fair to act upto it. ‘ The authority 
of the government,” he says, “is bound to lean to the side of 
reason and of justice; it must defend reason and justice, cost 
what the cost may be—yea, cost it even the very life-blood of 
that government. We cannot say: ‘I know not if this man 
be justly or unjustly accused; he is accused, that is enough. I 
will not defend him.’ Pilate argued thus; we cannot. 
I have taken oath to wield my power not according to the 
changeful whims of public opinion, but according to the dictates 
of my conscience. If there be a conflict between my conscience 
and public opinion, I shall never put an end to that conflict 
by following public opinion; no, not till the day when that 
opinion will force me to quit the post I now hold.”* Those 
are noble words—the key to a noble soul! 

The radicals care naught for the conscience of the prime 
minister. They raise a new cry. Mgr. Nozaleda will never 
enter Valencia. The followers of Blasco Ibafiez and Rodrigo 
Soriano will oppose such an entrance by that means which 
modern governments most fear—z. ¢.,a riot. They have looked 
well to it that there be some opposition in Valencia. The 
daily output of lies by £/ Radical has had a telling effect. 
Soriano has not hidden his purpose. 

Before the opening of the Cortes he wrote up the future 
entrance of Mgr. Nozaleda into Valencia, and had it printed 
above his name, in £/ Radical, under the title: ‘‘ Entrance of 
a Traitor into Valencia: Assassination of Nozaleda.” He made 
use of his usual blatant, exaggerated style; and ended with a 
frenzied flourish: ‘ Like a sea that leaps over its breakwater 
and swallows up all it meets, the surging mob leaped upon 
the proud archbishop. . . . His mitre, that had glistened 
on his brow, fell to the ground. A shower of stones pelted 


“Cf. Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 
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the mystical pastor. Daggers and poniards gleamed in the 
sunlight. Shots were heard, etc., etc. The sea of people re- 
turned to its breakwater and bore along a bit of the mitre 
and one or two bloody limbs—all that were left of Nozaleda.” 
Such is a sample of the vile means taken by a deputy to 
Congress for arousing the basest passions of the lowest rabble 
against the cause of justice and of truth, A member of a 
railroad repair gang is heated, by the writings of Soriano, to 
such a degree of rashness and violence that in a meeting of 
republicans in Valencia he shouts out: “Have no fear that 
Nozaleda will enter Valencia. If he starts we shall pitch his 
train off the track before it gets there!” This patriotism calls 
for round after round of hearty applause.* Such men wish 
public authority to be exercised not by those whom the people 
elect but by a lawless, hooting mob. 

Sefior Maura does not cringe to mob rule, and has no fear 
that noise will overthrow his ministry. He assumes an atti- 
tude of defiance: “Padre Nozaleda will go to Valencia, even 
though it be necessary that he go between a line of bayonets.” 
“But,” urges Sefior Salmeron, ‘“‘the faithful of Valencia do not 
want him.” That is false! 12,000 of the faithful of Valencia 
have sent to the prelate their loyal protest against the cal- 
umnies of the Soriano set. ‘‘ Sefior Salmerdn,” retorts Maura,f 
“do not take it ill that we refuse to accept your word as 
final. It was only a month ago you told the hair-splitting 
metaphysicians of Albacete not to bother their heads about 
the immortality of the soul, to take no heed of the life to 
come, for that all accounts were closed up and settled once 
and for all in this life. The man who talks such trash to 
day-laborers should assume no right to tell us who would or 
would not be a good prelate for the Catholics of Valencia.” 

Such is the array of false charges that were marshaled 
against Mgr. Nozaleda. They failed egregiously. The Count 
de Romanones’ motion to reject Sefior Maura’s nomination was 
defeated by a vote of 128 to 69. The archbishop was pre- 
sented to the Holy Father for the see of Valencia. The anti- 
clericals were foiled and thwarted out and out. Could the 
result have been otherwise? Yes, it could! Were the Cham- 


* Lectura Dominical, January 17, 1904. 
+ Cf. Speech before Congress, January 30, 1904. 
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ber of Deputies of Spain so openly hostile to the church as is 
the Chamber of Deputies of France, truth and justice would 
have given way to falsehood and slander. 

We have shown how contemptible and unreasonable the 
anti-clericals were in the Nozaleda affair. We have run the 
whole gamut of false notes that went to make up their inhar- 
monious chorus. There is one note left, and that note is a 
true one. Yes, there is one charge against Mgr. Nozaleda 
that we admit, and admit with all our heart. The anti- 
clericals are right. Mgr. Nozaleda is a friar. The charge is 
true. What next? ‘Why, then,” say they all, ‘‘he must be 
rejected!”” Mark well their conclusion! No friar must be a 
bishop in Spain! The friars must go! Herein we have the 
keynote of anti-clericalism in Spain, the rallying point of all 
parties that are hostile to the best interests of the Catholic 
Church in that country. 
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THOMAS MOORE.* 


BY ROBERT M. SILLARD. 


«IT has often been remarked that the national music 
of Ireland is the truest of all comments upon 
the history of Ireland. The tone of defiance, 
succeeded by the languor of despondency—a 

fe burst of turbulence dying away into softness, 
the sorrows of one moment lost in the levity of the next—and 
all that romantic mixture of mirth and sadness which is natu- 
rally produced by the efforts of a lively temperament to shake 
off or forget the wrongs that lie upon it. Such are the feat- 
ures of Irish history and character which are to be found 
faithfully reflected in the music and songs of the “land of 
song’’; and there are many Irish airs which it is difficult to 
listen to without recalling some period or event to which their 
expression seems peculiarly applicable. 

Happily, before that music had been entirely lost, an 
assembly of Irish harpers was convened in 1792, at Belfast, 
and many of the old tunes they had preserved were collected 
by Edward Bunting, and published shortly afterwards, and so 
rescued from the oblivion which had seemed inevitable. This 
achievement was beyond price or praise. But much more was 
wanting for the safety and the honor of the dear old music. 
It needed some one who could clothe it in fitting words and 
commend it to popular acceptance. It needed a gifted man to 
interpret the spirit and character of Ireland—her fancy and 
her feeling, her sorrows and her hopes. It needed that the 
inarticulate poetry of sound should find verbal expression, and 
that the strains which had floated down through the ages—so 
sweet, so various, so marvellously expressive in their mirthful- 
ness, the changeful phases of the Irish nature—should, at last, 
be “married to immortal verse.” 

The hour came and the man. The man was Thomas 
Moore. The concurrence was singular as it was fortunate. The 


*A renewed interest is being taken in the life and works of Thomas Moore owing to the 
fact that his countrymen are about to erect a fitting memorial to him in his native city,—-EbD1- 
TOR'S NOTE. ° 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


harpers had met, and Bunting was preparing his collection, 
whilst Moore, then a stripling of thirteen summers, was prac- 
tising on the old harpsichord, which his father had received 
from a neighbor in discharge of a trifling debt. Moore dis- 
covered his faculty for music and his vocation as a poet; and 
the melodies he learnt to love induced him to exercise the 
one and to pursue the other, until he became, for Ireland, in 
Shelley’s famous words: 


“The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong.” 
VOL, LXXIX —38 
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It is a recognized fact that the finest of the old Irish airs 
obtained their just appreciation less from a sense of their in- 
trinsic merit than from their: union with lyrics which seized 
on the popular attention; and thus it was that Moore saved 
them from. degradation. Exquisitely organized in soul and 
sense, he gathered up the: fragments of the ancient melodies 
of his dear land, and associated them with songs such as had 
never been heard. Moore was inimitable as: a lyric poet. 
Though his writings are» numerous and varied, yet his fame 
must rest on having wedded his immortal verse-to the glorious 
music of his native. land. He pronounced, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, his highest eulogium when he wrote the words: 


“Dear Harp of my country, in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain. of silence had hung o’er thee long; 
When proudly, my own Island Harp! I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song!” 


Thomas Moore was born at No. 12 Aungier Street, Dublin, 
on the 28th of May, 1779, and two days later was baptized in 
the Catholic Church of St. Andrew’s, in Westland Row. His 
father was a homely, intelligent, cheerful, easy-going man; 
nothing. more, and assuming to be nothing more, than a grocer. 
The mother, according to all accounts, was possessed of some 
culture and kindly and conciliating manners. She had her 
memory stored with Irish legends, and her recitals of these 
no doubt cultivated the imaginative faculties of her only son, 
and the tender love between them continued strong through 
life. Young Moore was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate; but is said to have shown remarkable gentleness 
and sweetness of disposition. His voice was so pleasing that 
he was called in fondness the “little Nightingale.” 

At an early age he was sent to a small school, kept by a 
man named Malone, in the same street where he lived. After- 
wards he entered the “‘ Academy” of a famous teacher named 
Samuel White, in Grafton Street. Among Moore’s school- 
fellows here was the hapless patriot-martyr, Robert Emmet, with 
whom he contracted a lasting friendship. ‘“‘Were I to number 
the men,” wrote Moore, thirty years later, “among all I have 
ever known, who appeared to me to combine in the greatest 
degree pure moral worth with intellectual power, ‘I should, 
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among the highest of the few, place Robert Emmet.” As is well 
known, the first song in the ‘‘Irish Melodies”—‘‘ Oh! Breathe 
not his Name”—was in memory of Emmet; and the second 
song—‘ She is far from the Land’’—of Sarah Curran, the 
betrothed of the: patriot. Moore’s schoolmaster was passion- 
ately fond of the stage, and encouraged the declamatory and 
histrionic powers of his pupils, especially those of young Moore, 
whose name appeared in the programmes of his master’s private 
theatricals before he was twelve. About this age he began to 
compose verses, and sent some of them to a Dublin magazine 
entitled the Anthologia Hibernica. 

His mother was anxious that he should study for the bar, 
and as Trinity College had just been opened to Catholics by 
the legislation of 1793, the young poet was admitted to the 
famous university the following year. Though by the bill of 
1793 Catholics were admitted to Dublin University, they were 
yet excluded from “scholarships,” “fellowships,” and all the 
“honors” which brought emolument. This, of course, shut 
Moore out from all distinctions, although he passed the 
difficult examinations with credit. At college Moore showed 
more disposition to cultivate the modern than the ancient 
languages. Before he entered he had received occasional lessons 
in Italian from an old Franciscan father named Ennis, and in 
French from an intelligent ¢migr¢é, named La Fosse. To these 
two teachers he was indebted for that display of French and 
Italian reading which he put forth afterwards in the notes to 
his translation of Anacreon, his first step on the ladder of last- 
ing fame. 

In the second year of his college course Moore wrote a 
Masque, with songs, which was performed at one of the public 
halls in the city. But the political ferment that was abroad 
through Ireland soon found its way within the walls of Trinity 
College. Robert Emmet was a fellow-student here with Moore 
(they entered the college the same year); both became intimate 
with many members of the United Irishmen, took a prominent 
part in the College Historical Society, and, of course,.espoused 
the national side in the political debates. In the spring of 
1798 Lord Chancellor Fitzgibbon held a formal visitation for 
the purpose of inquiring into the extent of the sympathy with 
the United Irishmen existing in the college. As is well known, 
Emmet left the college, and nothing but his mother’s influence 
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prevented Moore himself from becoming fatally involved in 
the insurrectionary movements of 1798 and 1803. | 

There can be no doubt that had Moore in those days felt 
at liberty to give effect to his own desire, he would have gone 
as far as Emmet in practical devotion to his country, and 
probably have shared the fate that befell most of the United 
Irishmen. But, as has been shown, his attachment to his 
mother, who was always jealous of his personal safety, held 
him back. And we cannot blame him for this, for few men 
ever had a mother worthy of deeper love. And through all 
vicissitudes of his life—in the zenith of success as well as in 
the gloom of misfortune—his affection for her never diminished. 
Throughout her life, when absent from her, he wrote to her 
twice every week, so that at her death she possessed over four 
thousand of his letters—a constant record of his cares and 
triumphs, anxieties and hopes. 

In 1799 Moore took his degree of B. A. The following 
year arrangements were made for his departure to London 
to enter as a student in the Middle Temple to complete 
his studies for the bar. An introduction to Sir Martin Shee, 
the president of the Royal Academy, brought him into the 
society of some of the leading literary and social lights of 
London. He delighted all by his pleasant manners, literary 
tastes, and. effective musical abilities. While keeping his 
terms at the Middle Temple he completed his “ Anacreon,” 
and published a small volume of poems under the pseudonym 
of “Thomas Little.” Lord Moira obtained for him the coveted 
permission to dedicate his Anacreon Odes to the Prince of 
Wales. The translation attracted much attention, and Moore 
was accused of lending additional warmth to the at least suffi- 
ciently glowing ideas of the bard of Teos. But his fame does 
not rest on that youthful production. 

In 1803 Lord Moira’s influence procured the little poet an 
appointment under the government, as registrar to the Court 
of Admiralty at Bermuda. The seclusion of the Bermuda 
islands was, however, little to his taste, and after a four 
months’ residence he confided his duties to a deputy, and 
made an extended tour through the United States and Canada, 
during which he wrote some beautiful poems relating to 
America. Among these we find some real gems of simplicity 
and melodious rhythm; such as the “Canadian Boat Song,” 
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“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” “The Indian Chant,” and 
“A Scene in Bermuda,” in which the description of the isles 
is said to be wondrously accurate. ’ 

Moore returned to England in October, 1804. Lord Moira 
now procured a situation for his father in the Dublin custom- 
house; but the poet himself preferred trusting to his talents 
for a livelihood. In 1806 he published a volume of ‘Odes, 
Epistles, and other Poems,” which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Moira. The Edinburgh Review took the occasion in noticing 
this volume to lash Moore for the objectionable songs which 
appeared in the collection of poems he published under the 
assumed name in 1801. All the Irishman in Moore revealed 
himself in consequence of the savage onslaught of Lord Jef- 
frey, and he challenged the famous editor. A duel between 
them was interrupted by the police, and both were subjected 
to much ridicule when it was stated that the bullet had fallen 
out of Jeffrey’s pistol, and it was suggested that, by consent, 
both pistols were leadless. But the sting was removed by the 
subsequent cordiality of the great critic towards the young 
writer whom he had not undeservedly rebuked. It is a curious 
coincidence, that both Byron and Moore were severely handled 
by the Edinburgh Review at the outset of their career. They 
both, however, triumphed over what (as in the case of Keats, 
whom criticism killed) would have disheartened men of less 
energy. They lived (not to prove their censor wrong, but) to 
extort admiration from one of the sternest critics of modern 
times. In the Edinburgh Review of November, 1817, we find 
the following passage respecting the early criticism. The pas- 
sage is equally honorable to the critic and to the poet: 

“In an early number of this Review we reproved Mr. 
Moore, perhaps with unnecessary severity. We think it a duty 
to say, that he has long ago redeemed that error; and that in 
all his later works that have come under our observation he 
appears as the eloquent champion of purity, fidelity, and deli- 
cacy, not less than of justice, liberty, and honor.” 

Lord Byron, as is well known, mentioned the “duel” with 
ridicule in “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and in his 
turn was challenged by Moore, The letter to Byron was 
delayed in reaching its destination, and so the affair terminated 
in a good-humored explanation from Byron, and a life-long 
friendship between them. A few years later Byron said of 
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him: ‘Moore has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents— 
poetry, music, voice—all his own; and an expressidn in each 
whith never was, nor will be, possessed by another. In society 
he is gentlemanly, gentle, and altogether more pleasing than 
any individual with whom I am acquainted. He has but one 
fault, and that one I daily regret—he is not with me. His 
songs—‘ Oh Breathe not His Name,’ ‘When He who adores 
Thee,’ and ‘ As a Beam o’er the Face of the Waters ’—are worth 
all the epics that ever were composed.” And in the diary of 
that “great and good man,” Sir Walter Scott, we find these 
words: ‘‘I saw Moore for the first time this season (Novem- 
ber, 1825). There is a manly frankness, with perfect ease and 
good-breeding, about him which is delightful. Not the least 
touch of the poet or the pedant. . . . It would be a 
delightful addition to life if Moore had a cottage within two 
miles of one. We went to the Edinburgh theatre together, 
and the audience received T. M. with rapture. I could have 
hugged them, for it paid back the debt of the kind reception 
I met with in Ireland.” As to Byron’s friendship for the little 
Irish poet, it was as sincere a feeling of the sort as he was 
capable of entertaining for any length of time. Byron himself 
asserts that he never felt the emotion of friendship towards 
any one, except “little Moore.” It will not be forgotten by 
any reader of Byron that he very frequently gave expression 
to this friendship in diary, letters, and, best of all, verse: 


‘My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


“Were’t the last drop in the well, 
And I gasp’d upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’Tis to thee that I would drink. 


“With that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be—peace with thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore.” 


In 1807 Moore entered into an arrangement with Mr. Power, 
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a publisher of music in London, to write suitable words to a 
collection of old Irish tunes,.most of which were supplied by 
himself. It was part of the bargain that Sir John Stevenson, 
the famous Irish composer, was to set them to harmony. It 
has been objected that Stevenson’s settings are too elaborate 
for Irish music, that the original style of the melodies is in- 
jured by the too modern accompaniment. But the famous 
Doctor of Music and Moore held that the symphonies and 
accompaniments should be held subordinate to the melodies for 
which they were written. The “ Melodies” were issued by the 
music publishers, Powers, in ten detached numbers issued be- 
tween 1807 and 1834. This engagement was one of the most 
fortunate events of Moore’s early life. In a letter to his mother 
in 1812 he writes: ‘‘I don’t know whether I told you that the 
Powers give me five hundred. pounds ($2,500) a year for my 
music; the agreement is for seven years, and as-much longer 
as I choose to say.” During this time his ‘“‘ Sacred Songs” 
(1815) and the “National Airs” (1816) came out under the 
same happy auspices. The beautiful songs Moore united to 
the many fugitive national airs of every European country 
which had none that were intelligible to the ordinary reader 
are veritable gems. His ‘‘Sacred Songs” are of exquisite 
beauty and deep devotional feeling. 

As to the imputations against Moore on religious grounds, 
it must be borne in mind that the society in which his early 
manhood was passed was largely imbued with the infidel spirit 
of the French Revolution, and that its influence upon him was 
not met by any corrective force, like that to which he was 
afterwards attracted in England. We know that he was bap- 
tized a Catholic, and we know that while residing in London 
he frequently attended the Catholic church in Wardour Street, 
and his biographer, Lord John Russell, a very unimpeachable 
witness on such a matter, tells us that he always adhered to 
the Catholic Church. When asked to abandon it, his answer 
was: ‘‘I was born and bred in the faith of my fathers, and 
in that faith I intend to die.” And recent authoritative testi- 
mony proves beyond doubt that he died in the one true 
faith. 

No one but a Catholic—and we may add, an Irish Catho- 
lic—could have written such beautiful lyrics as: ‘“‘The Turf 
shall be my fragrant Shrine,” “Oh! Thou Who dry’st the 
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Mourner’s Tear,” “Thou art, oh God!” ‘‘ The Angel of Char- 
ity,” “Go, let me Weep,” “‘Oh! Teach me to love Thee,” and 


“As down in the sunless: retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see, 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee,— 
My God! silent to Thee— 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee; 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee!” 


On the 22d of March, 1811, Moore married a Protestant 
lady named Miss Elizabeth Dyke, at St. Martin’s Church, 
London. The marriage proved a happy one. Lord John 
Russell says: ‘‘ From the year of the marriage to 1852, that 
of his death, this excellent and beautiful person received from 
him the homage of a lover, enhanced by all the. gratitude, all 
the confidence, which the daily and hourly happiness he enjoyed 
was sure to inspire. Thus, whatever amusement he might find 
in society, whatever sights he might behold, whatever literary 
resources he might seek elsewhere, he always returned to his 
home with a fresh feeling of delight. The time he had been 
absent had always been a time of exertion and exile; his 
return restored him to tranquillity and peace.” Those who 
love as he did, wife, children, and friends, will appreciate, 
although the worldling cannot, such commonplace sentences as 
these in his diary: ‘‘ Pulled some heath on Ronan’s Island 
(Killarney) to send to my dear Bessy”; when in Italy, ‘‘ Got 
letters from my sweet Bessy, more precious to me than all 
the wonders I see here”; while in Paris, ‘‘Sending for Bessy 
and my little ones; wherever they are will be home, and a 
happy home, to me.” 

During the year in which he was married Moore produced 
a comic opera, ‘“‘M. P., or the Blue Stocking.” There are 
some very pretty songs and sentiments in it, but notwithstand- 
ing these, the opera, which was first brought out in Dublin, 
was not a success. The following year he was offered £3,000 
by Longmans, the publishers, for an Oriental romance he had 
in contemplation. The work, ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” was not written 
until after the most careful and extensive reading on Eastern 
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subjects—until he had thoroughly imbued his mind with Ori- 
ental tradition and romance. It was published in 1817, and 
was received most favorably. How true it is in external 
scenery—that is, as a panorama of the East—has been variously 
estimated. The poem, however, exactly suited the prevail- 
ing taste of the period. It has abundant fertility of fancy, 
luxuriant profusion of imagery, and a facile command of grace- 
ful diction. It is true that, as Hazlitt has observed, its bril- 
liancy is almost too continuously glittering. Yet, if he dazzles 
rather than enchants, it is undeniable that in his “ Lalla 
Rookh” Moore has given us many passages of great descrip- 
tive power, of singular narrative charm, and of delicate imagi- 
native art. 

“Lalla Rookh” was written in Mayfield Cottage, near. 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, whither Moore and his wife went 
to reside in 1813, after the first year of married life. When 
he had finished his Oriental romance, which, by the way, he 
“dedicated” to his “affectionate friend’? Samuel Rogers, the 
“tranquil” poet, Moore removed to: Sloperton Cottage, near 
Devizes, in Wiltshire. It was a small thatched cottage, and 
‘the spire of the village church of Bromham, beside the portals 
of which he was buried, could be seen through the distant 
trees. Here he lived for the remaining thirty-five years of his 
life. 

The year 1818 was an eventful one to Moore. With his 
wife he paid a long-promised visit to his parents in Dublin. 
. Moore was lionized in his native city to a degree which might 
have satisfied any heart, however greedy for public acknowl- 
edgment. 

He was entertained at a public dinner, on which occasion 
his father had the proud gratification of seeing the most gifted 
Irishmen of the day assembled to do honor to his son. Daniel 
O’Connell was one of the speakers on the occasion, and that 
eloquent tribune roused the enthusiasm of all present by de- 
claring that “there could not live a single Irishman so lost to 
every feeling of affection for his country as not to feel pride 
and pleasure at hearing the name of Tom Moore. It was a 
name that raised the fame of Irish talent, and placed the 
poetic character of Ireland on the highest pinnacle of literary 
glory. Any tribute his countrymen could pay him would but 
feebly discharge the debt of gratitude which Ireland owed him. 
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He should be hailed by his countrymen as a light that flung 
a warm and cheering ray on the coldness and darkness which 
had so long surrounded their beloved country.” 

Moore sang several of his Irish Melodies. His voice had 
not great volume, yet he could sing with a depth of sweetness 
that charmed all hearers. It was true melody, and told upon 
the heart as well as on the ear. His contemporaries tell us 
that it would be difficult to describe the effect of his singing. 
He made little attempt at music. It was a kind of admirable 
recitative, in which every shade of his thought was syllabled 
and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the song went through 
the blood, warming the hearers even to the flowing of tears. 

During his stay in Dublin this year Moore witnessed an 
opera founded on his “ Lalla Rookh,” which was performed at 
the principal theatre before an enthusiastic audience who would 
recognize Iran as Erin, and Hafed as Emmet. 

This same year he went to Paris with his friend Rogers, 
the poet, and laid up materials for his humorous piece, ‘“ The 
Fudge Family in Paris.” About this time Moore was informed 
that his deputy at Bermuda had absconded with certain moneys, 
leaving Moore liable for £6,000. Pending a settlement with 
the English government Moore was obliged to remain on the 
Continent. With Lord John Russell he travelled through France 
and Switzerland to Milan, and spent some time at Venice with 
Lord Byron. Of this journey we have two accounts, one in 
prose, the other in rhyme; the former is the narrative in his 
“Diary,” edited by Russell. The account in verse is well 
known as “‘ Rhymes on the Road.” Did ever mortal man turn 
every experience of life into verse as did Tom Moore? His 
visit to Bermuda, his tour through America, his voyage home, 
his first visit to Paris, and his journey through Italy—all re- 
duced to verses! 

During the three years he remained abroad he wrote “ The 
Epicurean,” a beautiful Oriental tale in prose; “The Loves of 
the Angels,” and the satirical verses called the “Fables of the 
Holy Alliance.” Out of the profits of these he paid the de- 
mands against him. 

While residing in Paris Moore was visited by many notables 
in the art and literary world. Among those who flocked to 
see the “poet of all circles” were Wordsworth and genial 
Washington Irving, both of whom marvelled how one who gave 
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so much of his time to social events could find time for.literary 
pursuits. 
About this time Moore commenced the “ Life” of his illus- 


trious friend, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, which he published in, 


1825, the same year in which he visited Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford. “ His “Sheridan” ran through three editions in as 
many months, and, as the Edinburgh Review said at the time, 
“it is the best historical work of the period, and exhibits the 
most intelligent account of the great questions which were 
agitated during the momentous period to which it refers.” 

Five years later he gave to an expectant world his “ Life 
of Lord Byron,” which, in the words of Lord Macaulay, “ de- 
serves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
any age has produced.” The following year he visited Ireland 
in order to collect materials for his ‘‘ Life” of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, which for pathetic beauty and simple truthfulness 
must always move the heart of the reader. Though Moore had 
never been a member of the Society of United Irishmen, yet 
his sympathies were always with them. It is singular that, 
although Moore spent nearly the whole of his life in England 
and in English society, the spirit of the Irish rebel never left 
him. His national sympathies and his patriotism were lasting 
and permanent. In fact, the last of his ‘‘ Irish Melodies ””— 
which were among the latest of his writings—breathe a sterner 
and more uncompromising spirit than those written in earlier 
years. It is still more singular that by his songs he made the 
sentiments of the Irish rebel popular in England, where, pre- 
sented in any other guise, they would have been scouted and 
condemned. His “ treason” was trilled for many years at every 
fashionable assembly. Is it extravagant to think that by his 
beautiful lyrics many a heart was inspired with kindness towards 
Ireland, even in the stronghold of her enemies? In that ex- 
quisite song, ‘‘Oh!:Blame not the Bard,” I think Moore best 
describes his mission. 

Shortly after publishing his memoir of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Moore set about writing a history of Ireland in four 
volumes for a series called Lardner’s Cyclopedia, to which Sir 
Walter Scott had contributed a history of Scotland. Moore 
brought the history of his country down to the death of Owen 
Roe O’Neill in 1646, and in it he made a laborious and con- 
scientious effort to accomplish a very necessary work at the 
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time, with such knowledge and materials as were within his 
reach. They were often used most effectively; and the history 
contains frequent passages of great felicity and power, such as 
the description of St. Patrick preaching at Tara; the conver- 
sion of the Irish princesses; the death of St. Columbkill; and 
the music of ancient Ireland. But very often his materials 
were inadequate, as, of course, he had not access to the original 
sources of information of which later historians, like O’Curry, 
O'Donovan, and Joyce, have had the advantage. 

This “ History’ was Moore’s last important work—the fourth 
volume appeared in 1846. <A few years previously he collected 
and published his poetical works in ten volumes, with illustra 
tions. The prefaces contain many interesting particulars regard- 
ing his life. Like Swift, Scott, and Southey, the end of 
Moore’s life was passed in an increasingly depressed condition, 
owing to softening of the brain. Two years and a half he may 
be said to have laid on his death-bed—dying all that weary 
time; his mind almost obliterated; restoration being only 
occasional, and very partial. When his intelligence was at all 
active he would ask his wife to read the Bible, and his great 
delight was to hear her sing. 

The end came on the 26th of February, 1852. He was 
buried in Bromham churchyard within sight of his cottage 
home. His wife was laid beside him thirteen years afterwards; 
while his father and mother rest together in St. Kevin’s church- 
yard in Dublin. 

Lord Russell’s memoir of the poet presents, on the whole, 
the picture of a man resolute to maintain his independence under 
all circumstances and at all hazards; true to his principles and 
faithful to his country; unspoiled by the blandishments of 
social life; inaccessible to corruption and incapable of base- 
ness; in his dealings with his family and friends full of gentle- 
ness and loving kindness, and acting, always, without a taint 
of selfishness, and often in the spirit of heroic self-sacrifice. 

There may be some who- have no sympathy with his politi- 
cal opinions. But. they will not the less on that account allow 
his claim to the name of patriot. He clung to Ireland with an 
intense and unchanging affection, which is testified on every 
page of his writings. During the long struggle for Catholic 
emancipation he never failed or faltered in urging the claims 
of the Catholics of Ireland. By playful wit, by pungent 
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sarcasm, by vehement invective, he pressed them on a reluc- 
tant legislature and a hostile people. And the influence he 
exerted was incalculable. Circles into which political agitation 
could never break opened freely to the pleadings of the poet. 
The same melodious voice which roused the Irish millions to 
remember they had a country, and rely on themselves for their 
own political salvation, resounded in the halls and salons of 
the British aristocracy, dispelling prejudice and denouncing 
wrong, with a power arid sweetness which touched many a 
heart and awakened many a conscience, heretofore hardened 
against the cold appeals of-justice. . 

And if his patriotism be undeniable, can any one doubt of 
the independence and consistency which made his character 
complete? Few Irishmen, of whom we have authentic record, 
were more distinguished by those high qualities. Tom Moore 
was placed in circumstances most adverse to the cultivation of 
them. Hewas poor. He had to procure, by continuous effort, 
the comforts of existence. He moved amongst the wealthy 
and the great, many of whom had strong attachment to him 
and would have been happy to supply his wants. He had 
faculties of brain and pen, invaluable to any political party 
which could have procured the use of them. He loved his 
relatives with a devoted affection, which might have prompted 
any sacrifice, to elevate them and advance their interests. 
Briefly, he had the amplest opportunities of commanding a 
profitable dependence, and the strongest temptations to employ 
them. But he refused. He endured his poverty and pre- 
served his honor. He lived and died a self-relying, self- 
respecting Irishman, and left to posterity an example of inde- 
pendence which has not had many parallels. 

What is Moore’s position in the scale of English poets? 
Judged by the circulation of his works, he must be reckoned 
among the half-dozen writers of verse who enjoy the chief 
hold on popular favor. Taste in literature, and more espe- 
cially in poetry, is something of which in every generation a 
select and eclectic few have the monopoly. To say that this 
or that poet is lesser or greater because he excels or falls 
short of another, is to mistake altogether the function of the 
literary critic. A poet who has any claims on immortality 
must not be judged comparatively. It is only the unique that 
lives. Posterity will perceive only the master-type; his imitators 
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are literary ephemera. Moore moves in an orbit of his own. 
He is “a bright particular star” without a rival. In what 
poetry of the nineteenth century do we find a fancy so felici- 
tous, so original, so spontaneous, so luxuriant, so coruscant, as 
in Moore’s lyrics? If any of the poetry of the past century 
survives, they will not be forgotten. They have gone home to 
the heart of Ireland, and they will live in it whilst it is capa- 
ble of generous. or grateful emotion. The “ Melodies” form 
part of the national inheritance—something which Ireland may 
truly call her own, and which shall always be looked upon as 
one of the most interesting and happy efforts of genius ever 
bequeathed to any country. 





WHEN THE NIGHT IS YOUNG. 


BY B. E. WADE. 


HE moon hangs low in the dim, blue sky ; 

b 2 Sau A star peeps forth from the heav’ns on high; 
aa tera, 4 dusky cloud sails so softly by, 

When the night is young. 
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An evening breeze stirs the willows green, 

And whispers gently to bird unseen, 

Then, slyly kisses the grasses,—e’en : 
When the night is young. 


The tree-toad sings in his restless glee; 

The cricket chirps in a plaintive key ; 

The dear brook dreams of the far-off sea, 
When the night is young. 


And when fair Nature o’er all holds sway, 

Mysterious fancies must have their way, 

But peace steals in at the close of day, 
When the night is young. 
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A MISSION IN AFRICA. 


HAT the Catholic Church has always endeavored 
to obey Christ’s command to teach all nations, 
everybody, no matter of what religious persua- 
sion, must feel fully convinced. The divine 
enthusiasm, simplicity and heroism animating 

her missionaries in that noblest and holiest of all callings—the 
spreading of faith and civilization—are an old, old story. 
History has her glorious record of this sublime work, the very 
mission that brought our Saviour from heaven, and on which 
he sent his Apostles to shed the light of faith over those who 
sit in the regions of the shadow of death. Nevertheless, 
though the conviction that immense good has been done in 
the past and will continually and for ever be achieved in the 
future, amounts to a certainty, there prevails among home- 
keeping Christians an indifference about the support and exten- 
sion of missionary enterprise which is not only astounding 
but incomprehensible and deplorable. Yet, seen from any 
stand-point—whether that of the souls still to be redeemed 
from their degradation, still living in the darkness of error, 
and perhaps practising all the frightful barbarities of fetichism 
.from which Christianity alone can redeem them, or that of the 
missionaries who, having abandoned all to scatter the seed 
that multiplies a hundred-fold, live in conditions where the 
necessities of civilized existence become luxuries, where hard- 
ships and deprivation mark every step, where an always pre- 
carious existence is continually harassed by poverty, epidemics, 
and persecutions, and where the difficulties hourly encountered 
are tremendous,—from any stand-point the picture should 
awaken all that a man, or a woman, has of enthusiasm, of 
love, of pride, and of generous self-devotion. 

Now, it is altogether likely that the spirit of cold aloofness 
commonly displayed toward the foreign missions arises far less 
from deep-rooted selfishness than from want of information 
about the inspiring history of this glorious crusade. It is in 
this belief that the following pages have been written, so that 
the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD may be told something 
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A MISSION IN AFRICA. 


AFRICA AND THE UGANDA TERRITORY. 


‘of what was learned by one who travelled to the heart of 
equatorial Africa, and there became acquainted with a place 
which exemplified all the best that has ever been said of mis- 
sionary zeal, of missionary sacrifice, and of missionary priva- 
tion; a place where apostolic labor in its simplicity and lack 
of worldliness is like that recorded in Holy Scripture, and 
where, indeed, to-day many of the practices of the early 
Christians are in effect, though but little known outside and 
but little appreciated ! 

The mission we speak of, situated in East Uganda, is in 
charge of Bishop Hanlon and priests from St. Joseph’s Mis- 
sionary College, Mill Hill, London, assisted by the Franciscan 
Sisters. Though his lordship is the latest in the field -here, he 
has done more than is generally known toward both Chris- 
tianizing the people and allaying the strained relations hitherto 
existing between the Catholic missionaries on the one side 
and the government on the other. Formerly to be a Catholic 
was to be a Frenchman, to be a Protestant was to be English; 
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and the English, possessing power of arms, soon became the 
superior attraction. Bishop Hanlon is whole-souled and just; 


it has been said that “he is like St. Paul—a little man with a’ 


great soul and a big beard.” In an accompanying photograph 
he sits before his tent, which has just been erected to test its 
fitness preparatory to an extensive trip into a northern branch 











BISHOP HANLON AND HIS PARTY. 


of his vicariate. The father appointed to be his companion 
stands to the right, before another tent. 

You ask how one gets out to this far-away place. That 
needs a good many words to tell. First you sail to Africa. 
Then you go by rail on the road from Mombasa on the coast 
to the Lake Victoria Nyanza, a distance of eight hundred 
miles, the road having been completed with permanent rails to 
within forty miles of the lake. Where the train travels on 
temporary rails, it is safe enough if one goes very slowly; 
and though sometimes the cars go off the track, this causes 
no other trouble than the labor of pulling them on again. At 
the lake a small steamer, having one cabin that will hold three 
persons, has to be previously engaged for the transport of a 
party ; those who cannot be accommodated on the first trip 


being forced to wait a week until it returns for them. When 
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the party is landed on the far side of the lake they must then 
travel on foot, all boxes and cases being taken on the heads 
and backs of the natives, to the Mission Hill, which is called 
Nsambya. Uganda has seven hills; the government holds one, 
the native king another, Protestant missionaries a third, and 
the Catholics, like a great primitive Christian community, 
inhabit a fourth. 

The climate is simply delightful. On Palm Sunday the 
thermometer registered “summer heat,” but usually it is about 
seventy degrees in the sisters’ community room. Outside, 
during midday, the direct rays of the sun are almost un- 
bearable, and no one goes out. One of the accompanying 
photographs shows some leafless trees. The foliage falls at 
certain seasons, and after one or two months the trees again 
put forth tiny leaves, looking much like our own trees in 
early spring. When in full leaf they are decorated with birds’ 
nests, so numerous that they might easily be taken for the 
fruit of the trees. Owing to the climate, white veils and 
habits are worn by the sisters. The native women dress in 
“bark-cloth,” which they fasten about their bodies just under 
the arm-pits, letting it fall to the feet, and securing it with a 
girdle made of the outer fibre of the banana-tree. The bare 
neck and arms being almost the color of the garment, give no 
‘shock to any one. Indeed, these women are exceedingly 
modest and careful, and the day their simplicity is taken frem 
them will be a day of evil knowledge. Those who have babies 
carry the little ones tied to their backs with this “ bark-cloth,”’ 
so called because it is the bark of a tree, growing here quite 
as abundantly as the other common tree, the banana, which 
serves as food and for many other uses. The people of cer- 
tain districts prepare the bark in much the same way that rags 
are treated for paper-making. The pulp is beaten on flat 
stones into sheets, which, if they have to be joined, are sewed 
together with a needle made of wood and a grass which is 
very strong and may be split as needed. 

And oh! that native language. The attempt to master it 
is surely one of the greatest crosses of the missionary. Nouns 
are divided into nine classes which have prefixes of their own; 
and adjectives, pronouns, and verbs take the same prefixes as 
the noun. To the first class belong reasonable beings, states, 
dignitaries, illnesses commencing with “ka,” a few fruits and 
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MISSIONARIES READY FOR THE JOURNEY. 


’ > 


vegetables. The singular prefix is “mu” and the plural ‘ba.’ 
Then there are all the changes to think of in the construction 
of a sentence. To the “mu” (sing.) and the “mi” (plural) 
belong tree, grass, time, body, snake, head, arm, lip, work, 
fire, door, etc., etc. Most animals belong to the “n” class, 
“nte” being ox; and for that class “e” is the article. 
“Tono” is little, and you might suppose that ‘‘e nte tono” 
or “e tono nte” means a little ox or a'young ox; but that is 
where you are wrong, for, on account of a reason I have yet 
. to discover, “‘nte nto” is the correct form. ‘ Kambi katono” 
is a little knife; ‘“‘kinto  kitono,” a little thing; ‘‘ kintu 
kiwingi,” a good thing; “ mukazi muringi,” a good woman; 
“bakazi barungi,” good women. The people cannot end a 
word with a consonant. One of the sisters says: “I have 
tried them ever so many times, but young and old add a 
vowel to end any word we have taught them.” Sister Agnes 
is ‘‘Sisitara Agnesi,’”’ and they imitate some of our words, 
saying to us, “ Be quickee, comie heri, yessee.” 

_ The natives are wonderfully reverent in church, ‘Indeed, 
I often feel,” says one of the sisters, “that it is we who 
should learn from them how to pray devoutly.” The minute 
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the priest commences Mass, a ‘“‘ headman” begins in Uganda 
the Mass prayers, which all know “by heart,” so that they 
keep with the celebrant during the whole Sacrifice. When, at 
6 A. M., the Angelus is beaten on native drums, this headman 
begins morning prayers with the Angelus. Mass follows, and 
if many receive Holy Communion, the usual prayers of thanks- 
giving are said aloud, and all remain from fifteen to twenty 
minutes for their thanksgiving. After this, at about seven 
o’clock, an instruction is given daily, on the principal truths 
and the catechism, in the church. Only the baptized are per- 
mitted in the church. At 8:30 A. M. daily the catechumenate 
is filled with those who are commencing to prepare for bap- 


THE MORNING CLAss. 


tism. At 2:30 P. M. those who have passed through the 
morning classes are prepared and instructed. Each class lasts 
one hour and a half. At 5:40 the baptized assemble to make 
their visit to the Blessed Sacrament and recite the Angelus 
and night prayers. When the drum calls them to church for 
the visit, men and women may be sometimes seen kneeling 
immediately in the road or field, or wherever they may be at 
the moment, reciting together the prayers appointed. Often 
one hears singing, and the tune is sure to be a hymn, for no 
others are known. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF STS. PETER AND PAUL. 


The church is dedicated to Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
heavy roof of thatch is supported by many tall palm posts, 
which, with the ceiling and the walls, are all covered with 
reeds, dried stalks of elephant grass, bound one after the other 
around the posts with the outer covering of the banana-tree, 
which is really like thin leather: What an amount of patient 
labor it represents! The ceiling is a lovely piece of palm 
plaiting ; the floor is earth, covered with grass, and there are 
no pews or seats of any kind. The natives kneel, stand, or 
squat during the services, the men on one side, the women on 
the other. On the great festivals of the church throngs come 
to spend the week here who cannot always come to Sunday 
Mass, as they live several days’ journey. on foot from Mengo. 
Palm Sunday witnessed a most inspiring scene. Each native 
brought an offering of palms, a portion to be blessed for him- 
self and the rest to be placed in the palm posts of the church. 
Only those who know the splendor of these African palms can 
imagine the impressive beauty of the scene, when the immense 
crowds—for whom the church, though spacious, is by no 
means large enough—were kneeling among the straw-colored 
posts decorated with waving palms! 

At six o’clock Mass, on one day while I was present, 
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about one thousand of the natives received Holy Communion, 
their bare feet making no sound on the grass-covered floor of 
earth, as they walked softly to the altar, and the rustle of 
their bark garments reminding one of Minnehaha and the forest 
primeval. The zeal of the people may be illustrated by the 
following incident: One morning, after the usual large number 
had received Holy Communion, and had all departed to their 
places, I was much surprised to observe the reverend father 
come a few steps out of the sanctuary. Turning my head, I 
saw a young man carried by his friends close to the altar 
rail. There they raised him up, and while kneeling reverently, 
with joined hands, he received Holy Communion. Two men 
knelt behind, with hands ready to support him. After kneel- 
ing thus two minutes, the gentle yielding warned: his friends . 
that he needed their help. Down on the floor they laid him, 


THE CONVENT OF FRANCISCAN NUNS. 


covering the fragile form with the native bark cloth, and as 
he lay prostrate there the all but dying lips whispered loving 
thanks to God. “Ah,” exclaimed one of the sisters, after she 
had offered him her little cup of medicine, “these dear, gentle 
savages, what lessons they teach us of faith, simplicity, and love!” 

An accompanying photograph shows the convent where the 
Franciscan sisters live. Four watchmen are stationed on the 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


porch as sentinels each night, so, though frequently awakencd 
by the cries of some hyena or barking fox prowling around in 
the vicinity, the nuns feel really very safe: Sometimes, it 
seems, they are awakened in the middle of the night by the 
loud beating of drums, due to the fact that the Queen Mother 
has taken it into her royal head that she would like to hear a 
noise. 

Nalinya—the Queen Sister—is an interesting subject at 
present, for, having recently beccme of age, she immediately 
announced her intention of becoming a Roman Catholic. 
Naturally, her Protestant protectors strongly opposed this step, 
and the prime minister, Appolo Kagwa, brought: her to his 
own home, and practically kept her a prisoner there. Previous 
to this move he had forbidden her to attend the Catholic 
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Church. Not heeding this command, she left her home one 
day to assist at Mass, and was running along the high road, 
when men appointed to watch her overtook her and knocked 
her down. The royal princess rose, and with all the force of 
her strong young arm paid back the offender, allowing gene- 
rous interest! During her imprisonment, meat—an awful temp- 
tation to these people !—was repeatedly offered to her on Fri- 
day; but this she refused, saying: ‘No, I am a Catholic, 
therefore I do not eat meat on Friday.” When threatened 
with poverty and with the refusal of further gifts of cloth 
from her Protestant friends, she said: “ Very well; I can wear 
bark cloth, or, at need, I can sell some of my cows and buy 
it!’ To try her, the bishop said he did not want to receive 
her into the Church, when instantly she dropped upon her 
knees and, clasping her hands, said, “Sebo! (Father) I want 
the religion of my mother! I want Jesus Christ, and he is 
not in the Protestant Church.” Her mother has been another 
St. Monica in her prayers that this child of hers might be 
brought into the true fold. After a time the commissioner 
learned of her earnest desire and of the opposition that had 
been made. Word was sent to Appolo Kagwa to let her 
alone, and she is now being prepared. to enter the Catholic 
Church. Of her own accord, she has chosen “Mary” and 
will answer to no other name. 

The school-house is neither large nor substantial enough for 
present needs; but Bishop Hanlon hopes very soon to build 
with native bricks one that will be much more suitable. At 
present there are no desks, no benches, and in fact nothing’ 
except a small picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel, a read- 
ing chart, a writing chart, and a blackboard. The floor is earth 
covered with hay, and upon it the diligent pupils squat in 
“suns,” as they call the circles. Every round thing is a sun; 
they call the yolk of an egg the sun of the egg. In the 
afternoon class, seated on their mats in the front row, are wo- 
men of Mwanga’s court, all those in the back being simple 
peasants who are most deferential to the “ladies” and would 
not presume to approach the mats on which the latter sit apart. 
These women have exactly the.same lessons as the morning 
class of small children, and are equally diligent in making 
strokes and pot-hooks. There is scarcely ever a word of cor- 
rection needed, all are so anxious to—as they express it— 
“catch wisdom” of the Europeans. So anxious are they in 
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MEMBERS OF THE AFTERNOON CLASS. 


their sweet simplicity of soul that they may be seen running 
to school, and actually trembling from head to foot for very 
fear of not being allowed into class if late. 

The government forms no small obstacle in the path of the 
African missionary. The present king—the youngest, by the 
way, in the world—is a little boy, Doudie (David) Chua, about 
six or seven years of age, the son of Mwanga, a man distin- 
guished for his senseless cruelties and disgusting practices. 
There is a man now working on the sisters’ farm who had 
both his eyes put out and an ear cut off by order of King 
Mwanga in punishment of some alleged contempt shown to 
his Royal Highness. Very many in the neighborhood bear 
similar marks of cruelty. The C. S. M. has charge of the 
present little king. The British exercise a protectorate over 
him and his kingdom, and have established a sort of parliament, 
which he opens regularly with much pomp. Little Doudie 
speaks English and gives state dinners occasionally, at which 
there is a curious mixture of African and European custcms. 
The Queen Mother is a Protestant, but visits the bishop and 
has paid several visits to the mission sisters. The prime minis- 
ter (one of three in charge of the young king) is Appolo Kagwa, 
no friend to Catholics. The next in rank is Stanislaus Mug- 
wanya, a model Catholic. 
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PRINCE JOSEPH. APPOLO KAGWA. PRINCE AUGUSTINE, 


Among the interesting photographs here presented are those 
of the princes Joseph and Augustine, who are two very good 
boys beloved by all the people. Both understand English, 
Joseph speaking the language very fluently indeed. Bishop 
Hanlon is their official guardian. Formerly it was the custom 
to choose a new king immediately on the death of the old 
monarch, and also to elect one prince to succeed in case of 
death and to kill all the other princes. As these princes were 
born they were guarded very carefully and kept quite apart 
from all others until choice was made and the others killed. 
As the king had numerous wives, it can be easily understood 
that much blood had to be shed in order that any one prince 
might be advanced to the throne, and once there his position 
was most precarious. The traditional law was that princesses 
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should never marry; and, as a consequence, they roved about 
the country fancy free, leading lives that were anything but 
edifying. 

After King Mtsea died, Prince Augustine’s father, Kiwewa, 
ruled for forty days. He was killed by Joseph’s father, Karema, 
who ruled for a short time, and was in turn driven out by 
Mwanga, who had been king before until expelled by the 
Mohammedans. Karema went to Unyoro, where he died later 
on of small-pox. Many princes and princesses were burned 
at the time, and the Christian missionafies driven from the 
country. Joseph’s father had a number of wives, one of whom 
was Nabiboge (Josefina), who had but one son. When her 
husband was deposed, she fled with her child to the southern 
end of Lake Victoria (Bukumbi), fearing for her child’s life, as 
there had been an intimation that peace was impossible with 
sO many princes about. Augustine was also his mother’s only 
child, and when her: husband was burned she fled with the 
boy to an island, but was later taken to Bukumbi, where both 
received baptism. 

Through the influence of the White Fathers (French mis- 
sionaries) both princes and their mothers subsequently returned 
eleven years ago and were guarded by soldiers. When Bishop 
Hanlon arrived in 1894 they were placed under his guardian- 
ship by Sir Harry Johnston, who was special commissioner at 
that time. On the first of April, 1894, it was decided that 
the children of Karema and Kiwewa could not succeed to the 
throne for the following reasons: 1. They had been taken far 
from their own country; 2. They had been out of their coun- 
try a long time;, 3. They had been educated by foreigners. 
This was passed in the native parliament (Lukiko) and was 
consented to by Colonel Colville, then in charge. It may or 
may not have been on account of their religion—the action 
has never been revoked by parliament, but through the in- 
strumentality of Sir Harry Johnston this piece of bigotry 
seems to have been annulled. 

With such traditions and customs, and despite the encour- 
agement offered by the devotion and willingness of the poor 
savage, life in this African tropic must be difficult enough; 
yet one of the sisters declared: ‘‘I was never so happy in all 
my years in the convent as now. Bishop Hanlon is a whole- 
souled, just father to us, and we are glad to work at any- 
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A MISSION IN AFRICA. 


PRINCES JOSEPH AND AUGUSTINE. 


thing, because we realize the privilege bestowed upon us. It 
is a life of real peace, hard work, and prayer. I love the 
work with its simplicity and without a tarnish of worldliness.” 

Those who work there truly toil for no earthly fame, com- 
plying in perfect simplicity with the Master’s injunction. They 
have given up all the attractions of their native country and 
undertaken, even at the risk of life, to provide barbarians, 
whom they have never seen, with what the world may regard 
as useless, but we know to be the very food of the noblest 
spiritt—God, immortality, the example of Jesus Christ, and 
the church’s means of grace. 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE ABBEY. 


BY AGNES O'FARRELL ROWE, 
Author of ‘‘ Strangely Met," *‘ Come," ‘‘ A Shadowed Life,’ etc. 


MeT was a very old, rather tumbled-down and 
dilapidated-looking house. For years it had 
borne the reputation of being haunted and was 
supposed to have been a monastery in days 
gone by. : 

The country people declared that the monks were to be seen 
nightly about the grounds, telling their beads, while one old 
friar in particular was reported to traverse certain corridors, 
and visit parts of the house in a manner which most decidedly 
seemed to point to the fact that some secret weighed heavily 
upon his mind. 

This good spirit was described by those who alleged they 
had seen him as wearing a coarse brown habit fastened at the 
waist by a cord, the hood, or cowl, being always well drawn 
forward so as to conceal the head. A low murmuring sound, 
generally heard some distance off as though to warn people of 
the approach of the supernatural visitor, was supposed to 
accompany each apparition. 

“No, I cannot say that I have been honored by a visit from 
his reverence myself,” said our host, in answer to some of the 
questions asked; ‘‘ but my daughter has seen this visitor twice, 
according to her story, but has never mustered sufficient 
courage to challenge him. I must acknowledge that we have 
all heard rather strange, uncanny sounds at times, but have 
seen nothing, so we put the peculiar noise down to no more 
romantic source than the scuttling of water rats.” In spite 
of Mr. White’s assertion that he saw some dark object hiding 
among the ruins of the old abbey church a few nights pre- 
viously, the major still remained an unbeliever and could not 
be raised to sufficient enthusiasm to head the search party 
which we intended to institute. 

Both my friend and I had fully made up our minds that if 
such a person as the monk existed we would unearth him 
during these few holidays. Now, I was only a young medical 
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student whose head for some time had been far more full of love 
for pretty Ella Leigh, Jack’s sister, than it was of either study 
or medicine. According to Jack’s own arrangement that 
night we slipped from the house long after all the more sober- 
headed inmates were asleep, and having hidden ourselves 
among the ruins, waited for the first appearance of the ghost. 


Meantime Ella Leigh lay awake thinking of'all the stories 
that she had ever heard in connection with their new home, 
It was only of late years that the old Abbey had been pur- 
chased by her father, and now that she had finished school and 
was at liberty to indulge in a little romance of this sort she 
found it very interesting to hear the different stories told by 
the neighboring peasants. 

To her it seemed not an improbable thing that the enabe 
should still haunt their earthly home. What more likely than 
that their relics and valued church treasure were concealed 
somewhere about, hidden from the time of the Reformation? 
Perhaps they were but waiting for the arrival of one of their 
own faith who would have courage to listen to them, and to 
whom they could divulge their secret and thus earn a much- 
needed rest. 

At length, tired out, the weary lids closed, and she fell into 
a heavy slumber. Suddenly she awoke with the feeling that 
she was not alone. She raised herself on her elbow and looked 
around. The bright moonlight streamed in through the window 
and cast a hallowed radiance about the room. It seemed to the 
girl that the curtains of her little bed parted and a monk in a 
brown habit, his head bent forward and his hands joined in an 
attitude of prayer, stood before her. 

With a terrible feeling of horror upon her Ella lay watch- 
ing him, spell-bound with amazement, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest his attention might be attracted towards herself. 

_ The mysterious figure stood for some time as though 

expecting the girl to address him, but all her boasted courage 
seemed to have deserted her. She only stared with. wildly 
terrified eyes upon him, while her tongue, with which she would 
fain have summoned help, seemed to cleave to the roof of her 
mouth and was unable to perform its office. 

For fully five minutes, which seemed huurs to her, the 
figure stood; then, seeing no advance likely to be made on 
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her part, the monk raised his head and looked straight into 
the eyes of the girl. A pleading expression passed over his 
pale, haggard countenance as he fixed a pair of piercing eyes 
upon her, and then slowly and solemnly made a movement 
with his long, bony fingers’motioning her to rise and follow 
him. : 

During this interval some of her old courage and daring 
had returned. It was not likely if this was a visitor from another 
world that he would want to harm her; besides, was not 
this the opportunity for which she had often longed? Now 
that it had arrived surely she must do something. Terribly 
frightened and shivering in every limb, though trying her best 
to be brave and if possible to learn what it all meant, the girl 
instinctively followed. 

Her guide did not seem to walk, but rather glided along 
as though floating on air. Still keeping her courage well to 
the fore, the girl pressed on, closely following him as he 
traversed the landing outside her room. Pausing at last before 
an alcove which was quite big enough to hold the full-sized 
stature of a man, her strange guide paused. 

Here, to her astonishment, she saw that le moved a hidden 
spring which caused the statue to revolve slowly, and a large 
open panel revealed itself to view. This the monk also opened 
by means of a spring, and disclosed beyond a dark passage and 
flight of steps. Once more that mysterious figure turned and 
looked full upon his companion, as if to make sure that she 
was following; then, entering the aperture with the astonished 
girl still closely following at his heels, the monk sped on, his 
brown habit floating around him and his feet, though encased 
in sandals, seeming never to touch the floor. 

Suddenly he stopped. Ella glanced around, but was unable 
to recognize the spot as any which she had visited before. 
The place in which she found herself was a long, narrow pas- 
sage, and opening from either side of it were a number of 
entrances. Pushing open a door: to his left the monk entered. 
Ella followed and, to her astonishment, found herself in a small 
underground chapel or crypt. 

Once more a strange, half-fearful feeling of awe took pos- 
session of the girl. She turned to look for her guide, but he 
was now nowhere to be seen; he had disappeared as myste- 
riously as he had come! 


“ 
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As we two waited alone among the ruins in the dead of 
night a strange feeling of awe crept over us. I have often 
heard that moonlight has a strange, rather weird effect upon 
some natures; but whether this is true or not as regards my 
own case I would not like to say. 

It was a beautiful night; not a breath of wind stirred among 
the wild bushes or dense undergrowth that covered the ruins 
of the Abbey; the air was not exactly cold, but somehow the 
immovable posture had caused our limbs to ache and grow 
stiff. We were both about tired of the position, and began to 
wish that we were once more cozily tucked in between the 
sheets, when suddenly a strange object attracted our attention. 

From behind a huge pillar of stone a weird figure arose 
and made its way towards us. When our astonishment had 
been overcome by a little common sense, and we could collect 
our scattered senses, we saw that this mysterious creature was 
enveloped in a long, brown habit caught in at the waist by a 
cord. | 

Somehow it did not surprise us that the object on which 
our eyes rested resembled in every particular the ghost of which 
we had heard so much. It was without doubt the very spirit 
who was supposed to haunt the Abbey. Now was our time, I 
told myself; but, in spite of this feeling of joy that the mys- 
tery was about to be cleared up, a stronger and a stranger 
one of awe crept over me. What if after all there was more 
in this than we imagined? Could it really be possible that 
this monk was no earthly visitor, but a. spirit from the other 
world? 

Almost at that instant, as the thought entered my mind, I 
was startled by a low, piercing shriek. For a moment noth- 
ing but the horror and unearthliness of that weird cry filled 
my mind; then, before either Jack or myself had recovered 
sufficiently to act or speak, the solitary figure suddenly dis- 
appeared, and as it did so a number of objects, all clad in 
similar attire, showed themselves. 

So sudden had been their appearance that it seemed to us, 
the astonished onlookers, as though these figures had arisen 
from the earth just as they stood. 

With a barrow full of something before them, every man, 
by a given signal, took up his load and began to move on, 
Down towards the river the small procession slowly wended its 
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way, and certainly had we been but a little more superstitious 
we must assuredly have fancied that the procession of silent 
workers, with their heavy loads, only represented the already 
much-talked-of monks, who were supposed to be engaged in 
carting the utensils for the rebuilding of their former mon- 
astery. 


As the long line of religious began to disappear in the . 


distance Jack Leigh turned excitedly towards his friend, say- 
ing: “I have it all now; part of the mystery at least is ex- 
plained to me. ae . 

But before another word had escaped his lips a piercing 
scream, long, heartrending and full of terror, reached our 
ears from some unknown, unseen, though evidently nearby 
quarter. . 

With the cry of “ Follow me; some one is in need of our 
help,” Jack dashed out from our hiding-place, and a moment 
later had reached the ruined wall where we had first seen 
those mysterious brown figures. Imagine our horror as we 
reached the spot to see a girl’s head and shoulders suddenly 
appear above a hole or trap door in the ground, while her 
agonized screams still continued to rend the midnight air with 
cries for help. 

In a moment we had seen how things were, and I rushed 
forward just in time to trip forward the huge monster in 
monastic attire who was almost upon the heels of that terri- 
fied fugitive. Another few seconds found me grappling for 
very life with a being who I soon found to my cost was 
anything but a spirit, being instead a rather substantial mon- 
ster of flesh and blood. It is not at all unlikely that my part 
of the story might have terminated rather abruptly during this 
encounter, for my. antagonist, being a burly and desperate 
fellow, was determined, if possible, to do for me, had not my 
friend suddenly laid down his own fair burden and come to 
my assistance. 

At last, having overcome the supposed monk, I turned upon 
my friend with the words, “What does it all mean?” For 
answer Jack led me to the spot where the still insensible girl 
lay. A terrible cry broke from my lips as I recognized in 
that unconscious form, clad only in night attire with a morn- 
ing gown cast over her, the unconscious figure of the girl I 


loved—Jack’s sister, Ella. 
VOL. LXXIX.—40 
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To carry the only half-conscious girl home, rouse the house 
and return with more help, was our next move. Upon hear- 
ing Ella’s strange story, it was proved without a doubt that 
the girl had in her dream risen from her bed and followed, 
as she thought, her supernatural visitor through the secret 
pinel by the statue. The shock she received on finding that 
her saintly guide had disappeared and she was alone had been 
the cause of her sudden awakening. 

Ella’s first impulse was to get back to her room as quickly 
as she could; but seeing that she was in a strange place, she 
was frightened and glanced curiously around. The apartment 
was lighted by small, lantern like lamps, which hung from the 
walls and ceiling. Sufficient illumination was given by this 
means to show all that the room contained. From its appear- 
ance it might have been a sacristy, so well was the place filled 
with the vessels of silver and gold usually used in the services 
of the church. There were also a pile of rich satin and silk 
vestments, a quantity of old lace, valuable plush and silk cur- 
tains, as well as a number of heavily worked gold and silver 
candelabra and other costly ornaments. 

The sight of all these beautiful and costly things so took 
away Ella’s breath that for a few moments she stood gazing 
around her in delight. Suddenly she was recalled to a sense 
of her strange position by the sound of a heavy rumbling 
noise, accompanied by the patter of feet. Fear for the moment 
held her spell-bound; but the steps instead of drawing nearer 
faded away in the distance, and thoughts for her personal 
safety rushed before her mind. 

Where she really was she had not the slightest idea, but 
to make her escape from this strange place was now her only 
desire. Leaving the chapel or store-room in which she had 
found-herself on awakening, she made. her way along a low, 
narrow passage, and as she did so her heart stood still once 
more, for in the distance at the end of the passage she saw a 
man’s figure making his way towards her. 

What prompted her to act as she did she never knew, but 
the sight of this rough, burly-looking customer in the monks’ 
habit seeméd to strike terror into her heart. Taking to her 
feet she ran with all her might down the passage, which sud- 
denly seemed to terminate in a long ladder which led to an 
open space or trap door. Seeing the bright moonlight stream- 
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ing down, Ella made at once for it, and raised at the same 
moment that cry for help which brought her brother and de- 
voted admirer so quickly to her side. ; 


That same night the supposed monks were all arrested. 
They proved to be a most dangerous gang of church robbers 
who, having found the secret and subterranean passages con- 
nected with the old Abbey, had so worked upon the supersti- 
tion of the country folk that by adopting the garb of the 
monks they were enabled to ply their nefarious work unsus- 
pected and by the aid of a small boat landed their sacrilegious 
booty with ease. 

The manner in which so many great church robberies had 
so far managed to pass undetected was solved at last, and 
things were recognized and claimed by their owners which had 
been brought some hundreds of miles by the wily thieves. 

Evidently the secret entrance from the major’s house was 
not known to the gang; for had it been so, there is but little 
doubt that they would have made use of it to help themselves 
to that gentleman’s property. Sure enough they found the 
secret panel at the old statue just as Ella described it from 
her dream, while buried among the ruins was found the little 
crypt or secret chapel in which the false monks now had stored 
their ill-gotten goods. 

Whether the girl really was favored by a visitor from the 
other world, or whether it was but the outcome of a highly 
sensitive and imaginative mind whose thoughts were dwelling 
constantly on the old legend, I do not presume to give an 
opinion. I simply state the facts.as they are and inform the 
reader that Ella Leigh was never troubled with somnambulism 
again, nor was the ghost ever afterwards seen within the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey. 
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GOLUMBA AND ™HE DOVE. 


BY P. J. COLEMAN. 


N exile far from Derry’s hill 
It ached the sweet Columba sore 


He nevermore might gaze his fill 
On Erin’s loved and lovely shore. 


He nevermore might hear the finch 
In Fanad’s wood beside his home, 


Nor watch round craggy cape and inch 
The surges of Lough Swilly foam. 


No more might see Ben Bulban fling 
About his form his cloak of cloud, 
Nor royal Edar, like a king, 
Blaze out in heathery purple proud. 


Nor see the shining salmon leap 
The cascade white of Assaroe, 

Nor net the trout, nor hear the sheep 
Bleat in the meadows of Raphoe. 


' For so decreed the penance sore 

That drave him forth an exiled man: 
To see his native land no more, 

While grass was green and water ran. 


But daily, far from Derry’s hill, 
He walketh where the breakers roar, 
And far through mist and sea-fog still 
He watches from Iona’s shore. 
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And gazeth o’er the ocean dim 

Through smoking spume and drifting spray, 
Where on the sunset’s golden rim 

His Erin lieth far away. 


With arrowy sleet his eyes are blind, 
The needles of the tempest sting ; 
When lo! against the northern wind 
What cometh up on weary wing? 


What cometh from the distant south, 
The holy south where Erin lies? 
A prayer leaps to Columba’s mouth, 

The tears well up within his eyes. 


‘* My little bird from Derry’s oaks, 


Christ Jesu send him safe ashore, 
That breasts the breeze with valiant strokes 
Of wounded wing and pinion sore !’’ 


So prays he, and through storm and sleet 
It wins to land—oh, blessed thing ! 

An Irish dove, and at his feet 
It droppeth with bedraggled wing. 


The tears are on Columba’s cheek. 
‘*O little wanderer from home, 
What dost thou in Iona bleak ?, 
Why wingest thou across the foam? 


‘* Why dost thou leave thine Irish nest 
’Neath Derry’s hill by reedy Foyle? 
Oh foolish little bird, to breast 
The wind that blusters over Moyle!’’ 


‘* But thou, assuaged of grief and pain, 
Shalt win again to Erin’s shore. 

O happy dove, to see again 
The fields my feet may tread no more!’’ 


» 
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So spake the Saint with tearful word, 
The while with gentlé “hand he strook 

Its plumage soft and raised the ‘bird 
And to his convent’s shelter took. 


And fed it there and brought it forth, 
And set it free with happy smile, 

And bade it hasten from the north 
And win its way to Erin’s isle. 


**O little wanderer from home! 
Go, hasten hence and take my love 
O’er golden leagues of sunset foam 
To Durrow’s hill and Derry’s grove. 


‘*’Neath Derry’s oaks, God’s angels, go, 
A shining host in garb of gold. 


To Derry’s oaks and sweet Raphoe 
O take my blessing manifold!’’ 


Up rose the dove in joyous flight 

And winged its way unto the south, 
As sure as by a beacon-light 

The fisher gains the harbor’s mouth. 


And long with wistful eyes the Saint 
Watched by the ocean’s margin gray 

The bird become more faint and faint 
Until it vanished far away. 
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ABBOT GASQUET, 0.S.B. 


BY REV. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON, 


HE name of Abbot Gasquet, the learned abbot- 
president of the venerable English Congregation, 
is known wherever the English tongue is spoken 
as that of an historian of deep and wide knowl- 
edge. He is more. A large-minded man with 

infinite tact and sympathy, he has made his influence felt in 
the councils of the church, and counts among his sincere 
admirers all from high to low who come into contact with 
him. His is the leading personality not only in his own Ccn- 
gregation of Benedictines, but in the English Church; and he 
was pointed out at home as a man whose talents made him 
fitted to succeed to the metropolitan church of Westminster. 
He, a monk, received the votes of the Westminster Chapter, 
which has the privilege of recommending names to the Holy 
See for the episcopal vacancy; and the bishops of the province 
gladly seconded his name, for they have the fullest confidence 
in him as a leader. The one man least disappointed at the 
final outcome was the abbot himself; for an archbishopric 
would have severed him from the work he does so well, and 
no one at present is to be found capable of filling the unique 
position he so worthily sustains. Such a man might be lost in 
the routine work of the episcopate. As Abbot Gasquet is on 
his way to the States to fulfill a long cherished plan of visiting 
the youthful and vigorous Church of North America, some 
account of his life and works will be of special interest. The 
writer has known Dom Aidan, as the old familiar name is, for 
something like thirty-four years, when he was a boy at 
Downside school, and the future abbot first returned from the 
novitiate. 

Francis Aidan Gasquet is a Londoner by birth. Born 
October 5, 1846, at 26 Euston Place, where his father, a 
medical man, was in practice, the abbot comes, as his name 
would suggest, from. an old French family long resident at 
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Toulon. His grandfather was one of the é¢migrés, and settled 
in London, where his son, Raymond, qualified in 1811 for the 
medical profession and married an English lady. The third 
son of this union is the abbot. In the late fifties Mr. Gasquet 
removed to Bayswater, where Dr. Manning had lately founded 
the Oblates of St. Charles. Here the son used to serve the 
Mass of the father-superior, and began a friendship with the 
great churchman which lasted until the end of the cardinal’s 
life. In due course the boy went to Downside College, and in 
January, 1865, found his vocation as a monk. He entered the . 
novitiate at Belmont, near Hereford, where he remained for 
five years, and in 1870 returned to St. Gregory’s Monastery, 
where he took his solemn vows .and was, in due course, 
ordained priest in 1874. 

At Downside Dom Aidan began what was a singularly 
brilliant career, and in a few years passed.through almost every 
administrative post, until 1878 found him elected prior of the 
community. Downside in those days had no abbot, so Dom 
Gasquet was the head of his Community. For eight years he 
held this important post, and has left his mark on the place, 
not only by the intellectual life he infused into the monastery 
but also by the material additions which are the evidence of 
the life within. The great minster he began in 1880; and it 
is hoped that next year, the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of St. Gregory’s community, will find him presiding 
at the consecration of the abbey church, which has taken 
twenty-five years to complete. 

His health suffered from the long strain of the priorship, 
and in 1885 he resigned and came to London, where he devoted 
himself to historical research and began a close intimacy with 
Mr. Edmund Bishop, one of the most learned men of Europe. 
Pope Leo XIII. told him to work at history, so the British 
Museum and the Record Office were soon acquainted with the 
_ Benedictine, who became a familiar figure and a most\ assiduous 
and careful student. In 1888 appeared the first volume of an 
epoch-making work, Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
Dom Gasquet attacked and routed ignominously the Protestant 
tradition and restored the good name of the monks of old, 
setting in its true historical light the aims and methods pursued 
by the Tudor tyrant and his creatures. At once the book was 
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hailed by all the competent critics as a most serious and im- 
portant contribution to the new science of history. Fearless 
and eutspoken, he has never tried to make out a case, but lets 
facts’ speak for themselves. Cardinal Manning obtained from 
Rome the doctorate for him and brought him under the special 
notice of Leo XIII., who was — to discern his worth and 
statesman-like cuales 

In 1890 Dom Gasquet published a work in collaboration 
with Mr. Bishop, Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, 
a book which is used in some Anglican theological colleges as 
a text-book. Other books have followed from his pen. There. 
has been no hurry, and each volume is a weighty and well- 
balanced account. Among some of his better known works 
are, The Eve of the. Reformation (1900) and A Short History 
of the Catholic Church in England (1903). A new volume has 
come out this year, English Monastic Life, which fully keeps 
up to the high standard set by his first work. 

But he was not to be left to a student’s life. Three times 
did the Pope summon him to Rome to consult him. He was 
made a member of one of the Roman Congregations to give 
him a position iz Curia; and in 1896 he was appointed a 
member of the Commission on Anglican Orders. How at a 
critical moment he was able to serve the Holy See is well 
known. It is a fact that some of his discoveries practically 
settled the question. For some years he had been engaged 
upon the work of reorganizing the English Benedictine Congre- 
gation. I have called this congregation “ venerable,” for it is 
in unbroken descent from the thirteenth century as a congre- 
gation, and is the oldest in the church. As monks the English 
Benedictines can point to an unbroken succession from the 
days when St. Augustine, in 597, brought the Faith of Christ 
and the Rule of Benedict to English shores. When the work 
of recasting constitutions, which dated from early in the seven- 
teenth century, was finished, Dom Gasquet became, by the elec- 
tion of his brethren, Abbot-president of the whole Congrega- 
tion and revived the title of Abbot of Reading, whose last 
abbot had been martyred under Henry VIII. Many smiled at 
the title as peculiarly appropriate, as far as spelling goes, 
for one who was so well known in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. 
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A man of many sides, charming in manner, bright and in- 
tellectual.in: conversation,-with that- life amd verve which comes 
from his French blood, Abbot Gasquet makes friends every- 
where. A high honor was recently paid him. He was unani- 
mously elected a member of the Athenzum, the most select 
club in London; and his seconder was an. Anglican dignitary 
of the very highest position, who only knew him by his works. 
At the Atheneum Abbot Gasquet comes into contact with all 
the greatest men in church and state; and he is as popular 
there as elsewhere. He is well known to many of the prelates 
_of the American church whom he has met in Rome, and he 

has found himself akin in many respects to the bishops of the 

great Republic by his clear-sightedness and a wonderful facility 
of touching the exact point of any matter. He has been in- 
vited to lecture at several centres of education; and the methods 
of work of a renowned scholar cannot be uninteresting to those 
learned and scholarly men whom he will meet in his travels in 
the States. 

London, England. 
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THE VICTORY OF NAPOLEON BRODEUR. 


BY J. G. MENARD. 


w@ZILDA BROUSSEAU stood leaning dreamily on 
: the low rail fence which separated her father’s 
buckwheat field from his ample acres of pasture 
os land. The sun had disappeared from the west, 

aan and the dusk of a mid-September evening was 
beginning to settle on the autumn world. The buckwheat field, 
but recently shorn of its crop, showed a film of silvery mist 
above its gray-brown stubble. The pasture, dotted here and 
there with sheep:and cattle; as motionless as* statues in their 
attitudes of slumber, stretched vague and mysterious into the 
shadows of the vaster prairie. One sign of noonday activity 
only broke its brooding quietude. A score or so of distant 
dark-colored specks, turkeys in reality, betrayed a state of 
ceaseless activity. All day they had flown headstrong and 
perverse against the wind, and now with darkness upon them 
they found themselves stranded at the farthest boundary of 
the field, where they waited in angry helplessness. to be driven 
to their nightly shelter. : 

To perform this task, the last of her evening chores, Azilda 
had come forth far-afield, but instead of making any move 
to fulfill her: mission, she remained idle at the fence, her head 
upon her hand, her eyes fixed unseeing on the narrowing dis- 
tance. A bat diving syddenly through the air touched her 
cheek with its clawed wing; a mole, bent on a twilight excur- 
sion, emerged from its retreat near by and tumbled terrified 
over her foot; the turkeys, their discontent of hunger and 
isolation increasing,«set:up a shrill and discordant appeal for 
attention; but none of these things roused her. Lost in medi- 
tation the little world of familiar incidents revolved unheeded. 
After a space, however, another sound, faint and sweet, began 
to mingle with the woful utterances of her flock. At first the 
vague notes, rising and falling with a peculiar sighing cadence, 
seemed only the voicing of the evening wind, but little by 
little their volume and intensity increased, until finally in a 
burst of triumphant fervor that was materially aided by a 
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friendly gust of wind, the cheering music of an accordion 
broke the loneliness of night and distance. 

The effect was magical. The turkeys, apprised of the fact 
that home and habitation still existed, ceased their clamor and 
drew together in an expectant row. Azilda, disturbed in her 
reverie, stood erect and turned sharply in the direction whence 
issued the interruption. As if aware of the attention it had 
aroused, the accordion suddenly dropped its jubilant lilt and 
began a tremulous air—a strain of greeting combined with 
subtle entreaty, intended to touch the heart of any listener 
who might be a temporary exile and awaken a desire for a 
nearer participation in its humble harmonies. But in the 
bosom of the lonely auditor in the fields the amorous tribute, 
if such it were, met with no response. Instead a deep frown 
clouded Azilda’s brow, and a wave of angry color dyed her 
cheeks. With a gesture of disgust she made a movement as if 
to proceed still farther into the wilderness; then paused, and 
slipping her hand into her pocket drew forth a letter which 
she opened and spread carefully upon the rail before her. 
Planting an elbow squarely on each side of the sheet, and 
thrusting a finger into each ear, she fastened her eyes upon 
the paper. 


“Dear Azilda,” the letter ran, “I think Iam a pretty good 
friend to write to you so often when, between work and fun, I 
can hardly snatch a few hours’ sleep. But you see I do not 
forget the old days back in St. Michel, when we used to work 
on the farms together. Poor Azilda! I suppose you are a 
slave yet—milking, churning, spinning from morning until 
night, and making an old woman of yourself before your time. 
Do you still go after the turkeys every evening? It is just 
about that time that I am starting in the open cars for the 
park. There is dancing at the park, you know, with vaudeville 
afterward, and I get home—well, never mind the hour; I don’t 
want to frighten you. But you’ll be seeing these things your- 
self, if you only have the courage to take my advice. 

“You know what a girl can do for herself in the States. 
I have been in Lowell only a year, and I’ve bought two suits, 
three hats, and a gold watch and chain. I pay for the watch 
and chain on the installment plan—a dollar a week. They 
don’t seem to cost anything that way. 
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“TI have steady work all the time, and I often earn five 
or six dollars a week, though when I began I thought three 
dollars and a half was good pay. But of course I am an 
experienced hand now, and I work hard, I can tell you, 
from seven o'clock in the morning until six at night.. I am 
boarding in the ‘Corporation’ at present, in order to be near 
the mill. I pay only one dollar and seventy-five cents a week, 
but there are four of us in one room. If you make up your 
mind to come, I will have one of the girls give you her place, 
so that you can be with me. 

“And now tell me, Azilda, does that red-faced Napoléon 
Brodeur still go to see you with his everlasting accordion under 
his arm? They call an accordion the ‘French piano’ in 
Lowell. We have the real thing here. I don’t see how you 
can waste your time on that fellow when you might be earn- 
ing money here with me, and seeing something of the world. 
Try to come to Lowell before the winter sets in. Your father 
can afford to pay your fare; but as long as he will not, I’ll 
send you the money and you can return it later on. Don’t 
spend your life in a hole like St. Michel. Run away! I will 
take care of you; and when your parents hear how well you 
are getting along, they will thank me for bringing you here. 
And above all, whatever you do, never throw yourself away 
on that musical friend of yours. When you see the fine young 
gentlemen in Lowell you will understand my feelings. 

“No more to-night. It is as hot as a furnace in my room, 
and I would n’t mind having a_ breeze from the old fields at 
home blow through the ‘Corporation’ for an hour er so. 
Imagine, Azilda! there are three hundred persons in this one 
building—almost half the population of our parish. Oh! I will 
not deny that life here is a bit hard at times, but I would not 
go back to Canada to live on a farm for all the world, and 
neither will you when you have known the difference between 
the country and the city. 

‘‘Good-by. Write soon. Ever your friend, 


‘“ ALPHONSINE LEDUC.” 


As she came to the words of farewell Azilda drew her 
fingers from her ears, and slowly folding the precious -missal, 
replaced it carefully in her pocket. The accordion still labored 
diligently in the distance, but its productions no longer offended 
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her. In imagination she was already transported to that 
strange, delightful region which her friend’s letter pictured so 
vividly. And what a letter it was! The familiar French in 
which it was written seemed scarcely her own language so 
interspersed was it with those odd, alluring words whose mean- 
ing she could but vaguely guess. ‘“ Vaudeville!” She had 
never experienced a “‘ vaudeville,” yet Alphonsine stood in no 
awe of one. 

“Corporation!” This was evidently the American name 
for a grand hotel; and how imposing it must be since it was 
capable of accommodating such a vast number of guests. The 
only establishment of the kind she had ever visited was that 
of Mme. Hubert, which was her father’s resting-place on his 
way to market, and which bore the proud name of “ Hotel 
du Canada.” The Hotel du Canada was a small brick mansion, 
with white galleries, at each end, and a huge sign in gilt letters 
suspended on rods before the door. Wheg madame herself 
appeared on the porch to welcome them, ushering her father 
into the public room, and leading her, Azilda, into the little 
parlor, where was sure to be spread some sweet cakes and a 
glass of rich raspberry vinegar, the Hotel du Canada had 
seemed a most entrancing resort and the centre of real city 
life and excitement. But she blushed now as she compared its 
modest appointments with the lavishness of the great ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion.” Most assuredly she had been easily pleased to find 
entertainment in the /fétes of a wayside inn! As to the 
“installment plan,” what undreamed-of elegancies might not 
one indulge in, when the cost thereof was reduced by this 
simple method of payment to a mere nothing. 

Oh, the great world was certainly a fascinating place! 

As for Napoléon Brodeur, she would never speak to him 
again. He was, as Alphonsine had said, a horrid, red-faced 
accordion-player. What if he did possess a big farm and a 
fine house, and many bank-books? -What if her father and 
mother did sing his praises from morning until night? He 
might find some one else for a housekeeper. As for her, she 
would run away. Her parents would forgive her; they would 
be proud of her ambition, rather than angry at her disobedience. 
Yes, she would hesitate no longer; she would plan to go at 


once. : 
This important step decided upon, Azilda noticed with a 
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start the unmistakable darkness which now surrounded her. 
Hastily she ran to her neglected charges and headed the awk- 
ward creatures toward home. As she neared the house she 
saw that the lamp was lighted in the front room, and gathered 
around it appeared, through the uncurtained window, the 
figures of her father, her mother, and Napoléon Brodeur. 
They were waiting, she knew, for her to come in and add her 
share to the conversation as she had obediently done two 
nights of every week for ever so long. She laughed now in 
the triumph of emancipation. They would not see her again 
in the parlor, no matter how long they might wait. 

As noiselessly as possible she let the turkeys into the barn- 
yard and flung them their measure of corn. Then she crept 
back to the house and made her way-toward the rear door. 
Before reaching it, however, she turned and stole softly back 
to the window. She would have one more look at him—the 
last one—just to make sure he was all that Alphonsine had 
pictured him. 

He sat in full view, in her father’s big chair, with the 
accordion resting on his knees. He was talking busily, but his 
smile was quite doleful, and his eyes kept turning longingly in 
the direction of the door. Poor Napoléon! He certainly was 
fond of her; no one could deny that. But his face—was 
it not round and red and shining? Disgustingly so. And his 
eyes—were they not small and pale? Undoubtedly. And, 
moreover, was he not old—thirty-five or more? Yes, alas! 
Everything in fact that Alphonsine had said was only too true. 
What a poor figure he would cut in that splendid city of 
Lowell! Azilda shuddered as she thought of presenting him 
to the critical young ladies in the “‘ Corporation.” Napoléon 
was good, of course, and faithful, and generous; but what 
mattered these qualities? He was stupid and countrified and 
tiresome, and in short if he was beneath the notice of Alphon- 
sine Leduc, he was also unsuited to the taste of Azilda Brous- 
seau. It was quite clear that she must rid herself of him at 
once and for ever. 

Azilda: moved.from the window and walked: quickly to the 
back door. Entering the house on tiptoe, she succeeded in 
mounting the stairs and gaining the upper story of the house 
without detection. Once in her own room, she closed the door 
and threw herself upon the bed to plan and think. For a long 
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time she heard the voices below droning listlessly; then steps 
ascended the stairs and her mother opened the door and 
looked in. 

“You here, Azilda? What is the matter with you that 
you hide yourself like this? Napoléon Brodeur is down stairs, 
and has been waiting all the evening to see you. Come and 
speak to him before he goes.” 

But Azilda said she was tired and could not see any one, 
and after much grumbling her mother departed. The next 
moment Napoléon was making his farewells. 

When the house was finally quiet, Azilda rose, lighted her 
lamp, and sat far into the night composing a. letter to Alphon- 
sine Leduc, in which she accepted her kind offer of a loan, 
and made final arrangements for an immediate departure. 


The world is such a small place after all! 

Only a day’s journey separates the tiny, primitive Canadian 
village, lapped in its silence of long-enduring dreams, from the 
huge New England city, grimy with smoke and crowded with 
human toilers. Only a length of steel rail, like a sinuous, shin- 
ing serpent, stretches between its placid, flock-strewn pastures 
and the wilderness of dusty streets leading from hives of des- 
perate industry to other hives where the workers dwell. But 
to Azilda Brousseau, it seemed as if the pointed-roofed farm- 
houses and narrow highways of her native town must lie upon 
the opposite side of the world. 

After despatching the letter she had delayed only long 
enough to receive the promised loan before taking the decisive 
step. Upon arriving in the United States she had written at 
once to her parents, assuring them of her safety, and begging 
their forgiveness. Then she had waited in hopeful impatience 
for the earliest mail which could bring her the expected assur- 
ances of their continued affection and their satisfaction at the 
praiseworthy ambition she had displayed. But the mail had 
reached the city, and been succeeded by many others; yet no 
message of comfort, no word of cheer had come to strengthen 
her anxious heart. Now at the end of two short weeks she 
found herself practically deserted, with the bitter knowledge 
forcing itself upon her that she was a failure to the city and 
the city a failure to her. 

Alphonsine, it is true, had been duly on hand when the 
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long. train steamed into the railway station. The subsequent 
ride to her new home, the refreshing novelty of everything, 
together with her friend’s congratulations, served temporarily 
to raise her spirits. 

But no sooner had she reached the ‘ Corporation,” and 
cast one astonished glance at its vast expanse, as barren and 
gloomy almost as the mill towering prison-like just across the 
street, than a terrible homesickness had: taken possession of 
her and by the time she had followed Alphonsine through 
many corridors and up endless flights to the hot sleeping- 
room, she had felt ready to faint with terror and dismay. In 
the chamber were its other occupants—two sallow, hard-featured 
girls who eyed her with curious gaze, and laughed loudly 
when she burst into tears on Alphonsine’s shoulder. Alphon- 
sine herself, in fact, proved but a poor consoler, her sympathy 
being expressed in the off-hand rans: to “eat and sleep, and 
she would feel better in the morning.” 

Azilda had finally laid herself obediently in the hard bid: 
Sleep brought her barely an hour or two of. forgetfulness when 
Alphonsine’s voice sounded authoritatively, bidding her rise and 
make ready for her visit to the mill, since to be late would 
spoil her chance of getting the promised situation. A morsel 
of food was snatched hastily in the long dining-room, crowded 
with a-limitless number of girls all in an equally great hurry. 
Almost before she: realized what had happened, Azilda found 
herself standing before a gruff overseer, and being questioned 
and scrutinized as to her ability to become a mill operator. 
The result was not entirely satisfactory, but upon the recom- 
mendation of Miss Leduc the overseer consented to give Miss 
Brousseau a trial. 

Azilda was forthwith conducted to a distant part of the 
building and installed at a strange-looking machine, while the 
overseer poured forth a volley of instructions which she tried 
desperately to grasp. But after his departure Azilda could 
only sit dazed and helpless before the formidable instrument. 
The room in which she sat was a long one filled with girls 
busy at the same work as her own, and she could hear the 
rapid click-clack- of the shuttles as they flew back and forth at 
the touch of experienced fingers; she dared not, however, in- 
terrupt any of her neighbors with a request for assistance. 
She sat there helpless, longing to run away, yet afraid to 
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move. At last one of the girls near by, taking pity on her 
misery, came forward and with a few kind words set her awk- 
ward hands in motion. After many blunders and difficulties 
she managed finally to begin what was to be henceforth her 
constant occupation. 

The next day and those following had been a modified 
repetition of the first. In the evenings, though tired and dis- 
couraged, she had forced herself to accompany Alphonsine on 
the pleasure jaunts of which she had heard so much. Yet 
these same excursions, notwithstanding her long and eager 
anticipation of them, failed to amuse her. Alphonsine’s mode 
of enjoyment both frightened and wearied her. The young 
men and women crowding the cars, the parks, the dance-halls- 
were not like her friends at home. She shrank from their bold 
glances and noisy songs and jokes, and they in turn laughed 
at her countrified manners. As for the fine clothes, the gold 
watches and chains, she learned now that, notwithstanding the 
“installment plan,” the price to be paid for the gorgeous 
jewelry was long, long hours in a noisy mill, and dreary 
existence bétween times in a crowded boarding-house. 

And gradually she fell into the habit of remaining at home 
while Alphonsine, and indeed the greater portion of the ‘Cor- 
poration,”’ sought nightly the customary diversions. 

On one of these evenings, the same in fact which had 
marked her arrival but a fortnight before, Azilda, finding her- 
self, as usual, deserted by her friend, and longing for a breath 
of fresh air after her day’s work, crept down to the door and 
seated herself upon the step. That it was an anniversary of 
her unfortunate plunge into the world was not lost upon her, 
and she was prepared to weep the hours away until bedtime, 
a solace she often denied herself for fear of adding to her 
other miseries the ridicule of Alphonsine. She felt now, how- 
ever, that she could bear the strain of loneliness and fatigue 
no longer, and with a sort of delight she set herself to bemoan 
to the fullest extent her plight as the most unhappy creature 
in all the great, glaring, noisy city. 

The river, it is true, the wonderful Merrimac, lay close at 
hand, but its breeze, instead of bearing the scent of distant 
pine and balsam, was laden with the odors of oil and smoke, 
and its yellow ripples lapped only the parched masonry of its 
stone casing. The sunset was warm and red, giving no hint 
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of the lateness of the season; yet the rich glow falling on the 
bare brick of the high walls opposite, and glinting unbrokenly 
across the dusty street, burned her tired eyes, and with a sob 
she shut from them the hateful scene. At this hour at home 
—ah, she knew well enough what it was like! The sun had 
left but the merest yellow streak in the west and the pastures 
were slipping into the chill autumn shadows. The milking was 
over and the cows were straggling back to the wide outer 
regions. Their long file stretched reluctantly across the level, 
and she could hear the melancholy puffings and breathings as 
the wise creatures scented the oncoming discomfort of the cold 
night. Nearer the house her big maple loomed proudly. It 
had been as red as fire when she left, but now its leaves were 
brown and dry, and here and there the bare branches were 
‘showing themselves. The garden plot was quite desolate of 
course, the marigolds withered, the mignonette gone to seed. 
But the old strawberry plants near the fence, the faithful 
friends that had given her so many boxes for the market in 
the summer, they still were keeping a bit of bright color, 
as if they were waiting for her to come back and tend them 
once more before the winter frosts should quite destroy their 
glory. 

Oh, if she only might go back! If she might run away 
again and leave the hard work and the noisy city for ever! 
But she dare not do this now. They were very, very angry 
with her at home. She could picture her father’s set, stern 
face, and her mother’s anxious eyes. Why, oh, why had she 
listened to Alphonsine, who in truth was not at all the girl 
she had thought her? Why had she left her peaceful home 
for this crowded refuge? why deserted her kind and generous 
friends for these rude, coarse companions? As for the young 
men whom Alphonsine thought so handsome and entertaining, 
she found them very unpleasant, not at all humble and sub- 
missive and attentive, like—but even in her despair Azilda would 
not allow herself to frame that name, which had been so long 
a subject for ridicule and contempt. And yet in her heart she 
knew that in the bearer thereof lay her only hope: one brief 
line, one little message sent speeding to him would mean safety, 
deliverance, and all that her homesick soul craved. 

But no! she would never send that message. Better to die. 
Better to sink silently beneath her burdens, forgotten by all, 
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than to have recourse to such a rescuer. Yes, she would suffer 
alone, and when the end came, when she was dead, they would 
be sorry, and—but the tears were coming now in such a torrent 
that she could no longer keep her eyes closed. But as she 
lifted the strained lids— 

“ Napoléon!” 

, She gasped the word brokenly, and then sat staring at 
what was, what must be, of course, an apparition, a ghost, a 
phantom which her melancholy dreaming had conjured up at 
the final moment of her despair. But suddenly a familiar laugh 
rang out delightedly, a familiar voice spoke words of greeting, 
a’ familiar form seated itself beside her, and she knew it was no 
wraith but Napoléon himself who had appeared thus strangely 
and unexpectedly. The surprise, the relief, the joy were too 
reat for any commonplace utterances. She could only cry: 

“OQ Napoléon! is it really you, and have you come to 
take me home?” 
mi 
vrolAn hour later found them still sitting upon the doorstep, 
fer.'indeed there was no other place in which to. converse 
quietly. The tears were gone from Azilda’s eyes and a happy 
flush brightened her cheek. A new feeling of contentment and 
esteem filled her heart as she contemplated with clearer under- 
$tanding the face beside her. Was it red of hue? It might 
be, yet its color seemed now only appropriate to health and 
ease and happiness. Was it’ round and fat? Yes, but its 
smile was only the more expansive and benevolent. As for 
the eyes, if they were not the most perfect in the world, they 
were yet capable of expressing a very satisfactory sort of 
affection and respect. 

--Napoléon had decided that they were to return to Canada 
on the morning train, and there was to be no more mill, no 


. more Corporation boarding-house, but instead, within a month 


at the very latest, a grand wedding with festivities to last two 
or even three days, as befitted Napoléon’s standing in the 
parish. He had also given her the news from home. He had 
told her how angry and unforgiving her father had been, com- 
minding them all to leave Azilda to her fate, since she could 
show no better gratitude to her parents than to run away from 
her good home in that heartless manner. He had told her how 
her mother at first refused to give him, Napoléon, the -letter 
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they had received, but finally consented to do so, and how, 
- upon reading it, he had set off at once for Lowell, feeling sure 
that the life which pleased Alphonsine Leduc would be but 
poorly suited to his little friend, in which conclusion Azilda 
could but acknowledge he displayed a sagacity fully equal in 
proportion to his other good qualities. 


On the day of her marriage Mme. Napoléon Brodeur 
received another communication from her erstwhile companion 
in the United States. It did not cover many pages, and its 
style could hardly be considered effusive: Ls 


“DEAR AZILDA: tenia 


“I suppose by the time you get this letter you will Be 
showing yourself off before the parish as the rich Mrs. Brodetit. 
Oh, how I pity you! the wife of that monster, and tied to ‘an 
accordion for the rest of your days! You did not appreciaté 
city life, but then you always were a baby—if I may: say it. 

“TI cannot send you any wedding present, for I have jus 
bought a fur collar and muff, which I must pay for at a ddlt 
lar a week, so you see I shall be short of money for a lofi 
time. However, you will never miss my humble gift. : 

“Hoping you will not regret the step you have taken, I 
remain, Ever your friend, nae 

HM 

When she had finished reading this cordial missive, Azilda 
remained silent for a long time. Something in the wording’ ‘of 
the brief lines aroused a sudden suspicion in her mind. ~ Could 
it be that—but no! Alphonsine hated Napoléon. Did’ she 
not seize every opportunity to ridicule his person and lis 
manners? And yet, if she was not so sure of her friend's 
sentiments, she would say that Alphonsiné was—yea/ous. > ‘i 

She resolved to put the question to her husband. “° 

“ Napoléon,” she said, when the opportunity offered,—“ Napo- 
léon, did Alphonsine Leduc ever want to marry you herself ?.” 

Napoléon winked an expressive . wink and smiled an ext 
pressive smile. 

“I should not have dared to ask her,” he replied am 
biguously. 
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FRENCH HOME-LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY DARLEY DALE. 


‘Autres temps autres moeurs.” 


the fourteenth century there lived in France a 
certain man, whose name has not come down to 
us, who left behind him a book called Le Mena- 
gier de Paris, which he wrote for the guidance 

POS of his young wife, a child of fifteen, which was 
edited and published in 1846 by Jéréme Pichon, who added 
an excellent preface and various explanatory notes. This book 
gives such a good idea of the habits of the French middle 
classes in the fourteenth century, and contains so much good 
common sense, illustrated by various amusing stories, that a 
brief account of it may be interesting, even if it only serves 
to emphasize the difference between fourteenth-century and 
twentieth.century notions of the duties of wives to their 
husbands and households. 

Le Ménagier* was written about the year 1393, immedi- 
ately after the author, then a man of at least sixty, had mar- 
ried an orphan girl of fifteen from another province. At this 
time Charles V., who was a great patron of literature and 
encouraged every one to write on the subject he knew best 
and liked best, was king of France, and this book is one of 
the results of the literary tendency of the age. The author, 
whom M. Pichon describes on the title-page as a Bourgeois 
Parisien, evidently belonged to the bourgeoisie, though a man 
of good education, for he tells his wife, who was in a better 
position of life than himself, that she may dance and sing if 
she is content to do so among their equals and will avoid the 
society of the great seigneurs; and in the second volume of 
the book, devoted to cookery, he passes over a certain dish, 


. since the preparation of it is not work for the cook of a sim- 


ple bourgeois. 
Apparently this poor little orphan-girl felt the responsi- 
bilities of her position weigh heavily on her, and conscious of 
* Le Ménagier de Paris. Par Un Bourgeois Parisien, 1393. Paris. 7846. 
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her ignorance, she humbly asked her “‘ sovereign lord” not to 
rebuke her publicly before their friends for her faults, but to 
, do so privately in their own chamber when they were alone, 
and if he saw fit, to chastise her, which he seems to have 
had every intention of doing, if she required such drastic 
measures. 

Accordingly, at his bride’s invitation, he produced these two 
volumes for the benefit of her friends and posterity as well as 
for her own good. That he was in his element. when moraliz- 
ing and lecturing there can be no doubt, for he is. exceedingly 
prolix at times, and seems to have belonged to the class of 
governess-lovers so dear to a certain school of lady novelists. 
He is kindly considerate of her extreme youth, which excuses 
her from being wiser; and though he holds up to her a picture 
of an ideal wife, he will be quite content if she does as much 
for him as the good wives of their acquaintance do for their 
husbands. He is very anxious she should marry again when 
he dies, and constantly speaks to her of her future husband, 
and should he be cruel to her she is to retire to her own 
room, to weep low and complain to God, on her knees, of 
him. 

The treatise is divided into five parts: the first containing 
moral instruction; the second deals with the art of directing 
a house; the third treats of gardening and the care of horses; 
the fourth, the longest, of cookery; and the fifth of hawking, 
then of course a very favorite sport. 

Our “ Bourgeois Parisien” was evidently a very pious man, 
for in the first part, which might have been written by a 
priest, he instructs his wife in her religious duties, telling her 
how to acquire the love of God and the salvation of her soul, 
and the love of her husband, and the peace which he says 
marriage ought to bring to her. He appoints the prayers she 
is to say while getting up and dressing, and here takes occa- 
sion to teach her that her dress is to be suitable to her posi- 
tion; that she is to avoid new fashions, and to be careful 
before leaving her room that her collar is straight, her clothes 
properly put on, and her hair neatly dressed; she is not to. 
come down like certain giddy wives of his acquaintance, whose 
hair is always straggling from under their caps. This leads to 
a page of moralizing, from which we gather he was, with all 
his good qualities, an old fidget. 
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She is to go to Mass every day, and when out of doors 
to walk with downcast eyes, not staring about her; she is not 
to laugh in the streets, nor to stop to speak to any one; and 
in church she is to choose a quiet place near an altar or a 
statue and to remain there, not to move about from shrine to 
shrine. . She is to avoid wandering thoughts in prayer; and 
apropos to this, he tells her an anecdote of a man to whom a 
horse was promised on condition that he should say one Pater 
noster without thinking of anything else, but in saying the 
Pater noster he wondered whether he would get the saddle as 
well as the horse, and consequently lost both. 

She is to go to confession frequently, to choose a wise 
confessor; and that she may have no doubts as to what to 
confess, he gives her full instructions on the seven deadly 
sins, on how to wake her conscience and how to make her 
confession; this takes up thirty pages, in the course of which 
some excellent spiritual advice as well as high moral instruc- 
tion is given. : 

In teaching her how to be, like Czsar’s wife, above sus- 
picion, he quotes a custom of French queens, which M. Pichon 
says he has never come across anywhere else, and which, if 
our Bourgeois was rightly informed, was rather a curious one. 
He says French queens never read closed letters alone, unless 
they were written in their husband’s own handwriting; all 
other letters they had read aloud to them in the presence of 
some of the court, and often said “‘they did not know how to 
read any letters or writing except their. own husband’s,” and 
they did this to avoid a breath of suspicion attaching to them. 
Moreover, he adds—but he is not so sure that this last is true— 
that French queens after they were married never kissed their 
fathers, brothers, or any man except the king, their husband. 
The mora] of this is, the young wife is always to read her 
husband’s letters secretly and alone in great joy and rever- 
ence, and to answer them alone in her own writing, or by the 
hand of a very confidential friend or relation. 

A chapter is devoted to the duty of loving her husband, 
which is exemplified from the Bible, and may be briefly 
summed up in the counsel that she is to love him above all 
living creatures, and as the husband’s duty is to love and 
cherish his wife, so the wife’s is to love and serve her hus- 
band. He was a shrewd old man and had a certain sense of 
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humor, for he wishes to know what wife nowadays would act 
as Rachel did to her husband, and says it was not for noth- 
ing that in the nuptial blessing the church bids the wife ‘be 
amiable and loving as Rachel to her husband, prudent as 
Sarah, and wise as Rebecca.” 

Having held up the patriarchs’ wives for her imitation, he 
tells her to look at the animals and birds; how domesticated 
animals, like dogs, follow their masters wherever they go, and 
are fierce to other people and always have their eyes and 
heads fixed on their masters; and how falcons’ and hawks 
and other birds of prey love their masters above all others. 
Moral: How much more should wives love their husbands! 
But obedience is even more insisted on than love; the wife is 
humbly to obey her husband no matter what his commands 
may be, whether given in earnest or in fun, or concerning 
great things or little, for “everything that the husband com- 
mands ought to be great to the wife.” 

This is very severe doctrine, and, as some of the anecdotes 
enforcing it will show, was no more acceptable to the wives of 
the fourteenth century than it is likely to be to those of the 
twentieth. As an inducement to practise this strict obedience 
the Bourgeois Parisien assures his wife that by a good obedi- 
ence a wife earns the love of her husband, and in the end gets 
all she wants out of him. In this he rather shows his hand to 
his partner, who we may hope had the sense to profit by it. 

The first story he tells as an example of an obedient wife 
is too long to quote; it is that of Griselda from Boccaccio, 
afterwards put into Latin by Petrarch, frequently translated 
into French, and is the subject of one of Chaucer’s ‘“ Canter- 
bury Tales.” That of Captain d’Andresel, a knight of Melun, 
who, after dinner one evening, was suffering from an attack of 
ennui, is shorter. One of his squires suggested that as he had 
no engagement, they should go and visit a certain lady in the 
town, the wife of another squire, who would do anything her 
husband commanded her. The knight agreed, and on the way 
to the house they met the lady’s husband. Captain d’Andresel 
asked him if it was true, and the squire said: ‘‘ Yes, his wife 
would do anything he told her, provided it was nothing wrong,” 
whereon the knight bet the squire a dinner he would suggest 
a very simple command in which there was no harm, which he 
was quite sure the wife would refuse to obey. The squire 
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accepted the wager, and invited Captain d’Andresel and his 
friend to the house to put her to the test. 

“Very well; now, as soon as we arrive, without saying 
anything else, hold your stick just above the floor, and tell 
her to jump over it,” said the knight. They entered the house 
and the lady came to greet them, whereupon her husband held 
his stick as the captain suggested, and said: ‘“‘ Madam, jump 
over this”; ‘and the lady obeyed. He then told her to jump 
back, and she did so, and then at his command jumped a 
third time without saying a word. The captain was astonished 
at such obedience, as well he might be, and paid his bet by 
giving the squire a dinner at Andresel the next day. And 
the author of Le Ménagier tells this story quite seriously, and 
does not forget to point the moral to his young wife. 

Another little anecdote of some wives who were less in 
subjection to their husbands rings truer. A certain bailiff of 
Tournay, who was in the habit of dining with some married 
friends, made a bet with them that they should all go to the 
houses of the married members of what seems to have been a 
club, one after the other, and those members whose wives 
should count “four” when told to do so by their husbands 
without stopping, contradicting, mocking, or replying, should 
not pay for their dinners, but should be scot free, while those 
whose wives were rebellious and refused or replied or mocked 
should pay their own and the others’ subscriptions. 

This being agreed, they all proceed to each other’s houses. 
Arrived at Robin’s house, he calls his wife Marie, and bids 
her say after him what he shall tell her, and she agrees to 
do so. 

“‘ Marie, say one, two, three, four.” ‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six,” and so on up to fourteen, said Marie. Marie’s hus- 
band lost. 

Then they go to John’s house; he calls his wife, Agnes, 
“who knew well how to play the lady,” and told her to say 
after him what he said. 

“One,” said John. ‘ And two,” said Agnes, disdainfully. 

They go to Tassin’s house. Tassin’s wife is proud, and 
when he says “ One,” answers sarcastically, “‘That’s news.” 

A fifth wife said she’ was not a child to learn to count, 
and a sixth had the spirit to ask her husband if he had 
become a fiddler, that she should dance to his playing? 
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But mark the edifying conclusion of this tale; all those, 
says our bourgeois, who had married well brought up and 
well taught young women won, and were joyful. 

So important does our author consider the virtue of obedi- 
ence that he devotes no less than seventy pages to its inculca- 
tion, and interprets St. Paul’s injunction, “ Servants, obey your 
masters and be subject unto them,” to mean “ Wives, obey your 
husbands, who are your sovereigns, and be in subjection to 
them.” He frequently speaks of the husband as the “‘ sovereign” 
of the wife, and certainly many of the husbands he quotes are 
very despotic monarchs. 

The next duty of a wife is to take care of her husband’s 
bodily comforts; she is to remember that his duties take him 
out in all weathers, in rain, snow, wind, frost, heat, cold; 
sometimes he is badly fed, badly lodged away from home; it 
is her duty when he returns to see that he is well served, well 
attended to; that he has a comfortable bed and white sheets, 
well covered with good furs—by which we learn that they 
used furs for blankets in the fourteenth century. A white 
night-cap was to be in readiness, and a good fire, fresh shoes, 
and stockings, called ‘‘chausses,” which were very long and 
reached high up the thigh; and the next day clean linen and 
new clothing were to be provided for him, ‘for such services 
make a man Jove his home above all other places.” 

He reminds her of a rural proverb which says there are 
three things that drive a man from his home: a smoky chim- 
ney—evidently one of the trials of the middle ages, for our 
author frequently inveighs against them; a riotous wife, and a 
hole in the roof. The expression, a riotous wife, ‘‘ femme 
rioteuse,” which now means a giggling or tittering woman, 
evidently meant more than that, for he tells her later on not 
to be “‘riotous,’’ but sweet, amiable, and peaceable; our word 
riotous seems therefore to give his exact meaning. 

Mosquitoes seem to have been known in Paris, for he men- 
tions certain flies which bit the faces of people so sharply 
when asleep in bed that they were obliged to rise and light 
some hay that the smoke might kill them, and he alludes to 
the “ moustiquiére,” a large muslin curtain enveloping the bed 
as mosquito-curtains do. Flies also were evidently a perfect 
pest, for a great many ways of getting rid of them are men- 
tioned; one would not appeal to advocates of the fresh air 
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treatment: the young wife is counselled to have her windows * 
so firmly closed with oil-cloth or parchment that no fly could 
possibly enter the room. She is also to avoid having tables or 
forms or anything else in the room on which the flies can set- 
tle, and nothing must lie on the floor, which is to be well 
watered, as flies hate damp, and then if the room is well shut up 
she wont be troubled with flies. The remedy, to our modern 
eyes, is far worse than the disease. 

Certain other little insect-pests made life difficult for our 
bourgeois, who gives his wife six remedies against these 
athletic enemies of sleep. One was to strew the room with 
alder-leaves, which attracts these insects. Another was to place 
several slices of bread anointed with bird-lime about the room, 
and stand a lighted candle in the middle of each slice; this 
will attract the pests to the bird-lime and catch them. Slices 
of bread, now called “‘ Tartines,” were in those days placed on 
the plates and dishes, which were of metal, at meals, to prevent 
the cutting of the meat from scratching them. 

By observing all these and a great many more instructions 
the wife will save her husband from all discomfort, and for her 
reward he will think there is no place like home ; but it takes 
our author’several pages to deliver his soul of this sentiment. 
To enforce it he tells her to remember how men treat their 
horses when they come back from a long journey, and they 
seem to have treated them very well; among other things to 
have unshod them, as the editor points out. 

Their dogs, too, when they returned from shooting and hunt- 
ing were well cared for; their feet were rubbed with lard 
before a fire; a comfortable litter was made for them and soup 
given to them, and the dogs were attended to before their 
masters. 

The next counsel of perfection is a very wise one: the wife 
is to be temperate in speech, to keep strictly her husband’s 
secrets, and to remember how many dangers come from talking 
too much, especially to people above her in position. The 
good bourgeois had not much opinion of the capacity of the 
gentler half of creation for keeping secrets, and tells a delight- 
ful story apropos to this which we must quote. 

An ancient Roman philosopher, named Macrobius, relates 
how a certain little Roman boy, named Papirius, was on one 
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occasion taken by his father, who was a senator, to the senate- 
house. There all the senators took an oath that if any of 
them revealed what they heard they should be _ beheaded. 
When Papirius got home his mother asked him what the 
senators had debated about; he replied he could not tell her 
under pain of death. This excited the woman’s curiosity more 
than ever, and she so worried the boy that at last he made 
her promise faithfully that if he told her she would reveal it 
to no one. The mother promised, and the boy then said the 
senators had discussed whether a husband should have two 
wives, or a wife have two husbands. When the mother heard 
this she made the boy promise not to tell any one else, and 
went out and told all the wives of her acquaintance, all under 
the seal of secrecy. ’ 

Not long after all the wives of Rosie went to the senate- 
house, when the senators were assembled, and cried out several 
times, in a loud voice, that they preferred that a woman should 
have two husbands rather than a man have -two. wives. The 
senators were quite taken aback, and did nat know what the 
women meant, and looked at each other inquiring what their 
wives were thinking of, until Papirius got up and told them he 
had invented the story to quiet his mother, who had tried to 
make him break his oath. On hearing this the senators were 
exceedingly angry with the women; but they made Papirius, 
so wise in his generation, a senator. One would like to know 
what Papiria did to her little son, but history is silent on this 
point. 

Our bourgeois gravely counsels his wife to learn from this 
example how the masculine child, who was of tender age, 
knew how to hold his tongue, and the woman, who was old 
enough to have sense and discretion, did not know how to be 
silent or to keep her promise, or a secret which touched the 
honor of her son and husband. 

He does not forget to warn her that a wife is to have no 
secrets from her husband, but to tell him everything ; and if 
he sometimes goes astray, as he says young husbands often 
will, she is to win him back from his follies wisely and gently ; 
and if he gets into a rage with her, she is to be very patient 
and by the sweetness of her speech stay his anger; and if she 
can’t keep him from storming at her, she is not to tell her 
friends or any one else, even if he is cruel to her. 
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This summarizes the first part of the book, the second 
volume deals with domestic economy, gardening and cookery, 
and gives general instructions on the management of a house- 
hold, and incidentally throws a good deal of light on the customs 
of the age in which the author lived. 

The only flowers he mentions in the article on gardening 
are roses, clove-pinks, Lenten violets—that is, the common 
violet-—Armenian violets—probably by these he means Parma 
violets—and sweet peas. Herbs were much used in the mid- 
dle ages for cooking on the Continent as well as in England, 
so we find instructions given for the growing of mint, sage, 
wild thyme, fennel, parsley, rosemary, lavender, and marjoram. 
With the exception of potatoes, not yet introduced, peas, beans, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, beetroot, parsnips, spinach, let- 
tuces, sorrel for salad, leeks, and most other common vegetables 
were grown, but no mention is made of celery, asparagus, or 
seakale. 

A long chapter is devoted to the choice and management 
of servants. There were three kinds of servants, divided by our 
author as follows: first, those who were hired for temporary use, 
like porters, here called felt-porters, because they used to carry 
a piece of felt or a cushion on their heads or shoulders to pre- 
vent their burdens from hurting them; then those hired for a 
day or two or a week or a season, like vintagers, threshers, 
sowers, coopers, fullers, or reapers; and furriers, shoemakers, 
tailors, and dressmakers, who worked by the piece, as appar- 
ently did bakers and butchers, as they are mentioned in this 
class; and lastly domestic servants, who were hired by the year 
and lived in the house. The author kept a steward, called a 
dispenser, whose duty it was to hire all these outside servants, 
while a certain Dame Agnes, a déguine* sister, who was a sort 
of duenna to this child-wife, was to choose the men-servants 
and chambermaids. M. Pichon says the wages of chambermaids 
in a bourgeoise household at this time were thirty sous a year 
and their shoes, which, even allowing for the depreciation in 
value of the sou, seems incredibly small. A sou was the twen- 
tieth part of a pound, so that thirty sous was equal to about 
thirty shillings oi our money. 

The Bourgeois Parisien gives his child-wife authority over 
all her servants, which she is to exercise through Dame Agnes, 


* A béguine was a member of a religious association of lay-women, still in existence. 
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who may dismiss them; but the wife is to consult her husband 
privately before taking this step, on account of her extreme 
youth; but after her husband she is the mistress of the house, 
the commander, visitor, governor, and sovereign administrator, 
and to her it belongs to hold the servants in subjection, to 
teach, lecture, correct, and chastise them. She is to forbid 
them to quarrel among themselves or with neighboring ser- 
vants, or to tell stories, or to be greedy, or to indulge in any 
vices. 

Dame Agnes is also to help her mistress to feed and take 
care of her pet birds and dogs, for in those days large sums 
were spent on birds and dogs ‘de chambre,” as they were 
called, and since, says our bourgeois, ‘they cannot speak, you 
must speak and think for them if you keep them.” Moreover, 
when at their country house, Dame Agnes is to go into the 
village and see that the shepherd looks after his sheep and 
lambs, the herdsman after the cattle, the dairyman after the 
cows and calves ana pigs, and the farmer’s wife after all the 
poultry, all of which were the author’s property. Wolves still 
molested some parts of the country, and a recipe is given for 
poisoning wolves and foxes! Presumably our bourgeois was not 
a hunting man. 

Hie also teaches her how to exterminate rats and moth, and 
gives elaborate directions for examining, airing, and taking care 
of her furs and linen; furs were much used both as garments 
and as rugs. The servants, both men and women, are never 
to be idle. Dame Agnes and the “dispenser” are to send 
some to the valley, some to the hills, some to the fields, some 
to the town, some upstairs, some downstairs, some to the kitch- 
en, but all to be kept employed. The wife herself is to see 
that they are well fed and have their meals at the proper 
hours, and they are to sit down to the table and eat “ plenti- 
fully ’’ of one kind of meat, not of several kinds, nor of dainty 
dishes, and they are to have one good nourishing drink, whether 
wine or anything else, but only one sort; and they are to eat 
and drink well and largely, but without dawdling over their 
food or putting their elbows on the table. As soon as they 
begin to loll on their elbows they are to be made to leave the 
table, for that is a sign that they have had enough; and if 
they begin to argue or tell tales, that is a sign they have 
eaten sufficiently, for a rural proverb says when ‘a varlet 
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holds forth at table or a horse feeds in a ford it is time to 
take them away, for they have had enough.” 

They were very careful about fire in those times. Accord- 
ingly Dame Agnes and the dispenser are to make the round 
of the house and see that all the fires are put out before retir- 
ing to bed, and the servants are all to be taught to put their 
candle in a flat candlestick far from their bed, and before getting 
in to bed to “ extinguish it wisely”. either with the mouth or 
the fingers, “‘et non mie* a la chemise.” The editor thinks 
this last mysterious instruction means they were not to throw 
the garment in question over the candle, as that was removed 
before getting into bed, night-gowns being unknown in those 
days. 

The young maid servants from fifteen to twenty are to 
sleep near their mistress in a closet or room where there is 
no low window or windows giving on to the street, and 
they are to go to bed and get up at the same time she does. 
If any of her servants fall ill she is to visit them and look 
after them lovingly and charitably, setting aside all their work 
till they recover. 

The piety of the age often peeps out unobtrusively in these 
pages; for instance, in some of the recipes the cook is directed 
to boil certain sauces for the space of a ‘‘ miserere’”’—that is, 
for as long as it takes him to recite the fiftieth psalm (Miserere 
mei)—or to stir some dish for the space of a Pater noster ; just 
as in Carmelite convents at the present day the novices are 
instructed to mix the dressing with the salad till they have 
recited the Litany of Loretto. 

Again, our author fixes all his dates by the feasts of the 
Catholic Church; for instance, “‘ parsley sown on the eve of 
Our Lady—that is, on the eve of Lady Day, is out of ‘the 
ground in nine days; plant leeks from March to St. John’s, 
June 24; sow white beet-root up to the Magdalen’s, July 22; 
replant cauliflowers up to All Saints, November 1.” 

It was a charitable age also; for at all great banquets and 
large dinners vases or dishes were placed on the sideboard or the 
table, in which were put a portion of the good fare to be given 
to the poor. Query: is this the origin of our word “alms- 
dish” ? These ancient alms-dishes or vases were of large size 
and often made of silver; they are called by various names 
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in old inventories, such as alms-jars, alms-baskets, alms- 
plates. 

It appears that in the fourteenth century in France it was 
the custom to have only one plate to two people; each person 
had a slice of bread on which he placed his food, but the 
gravies, sauces, and soups were served in hollow plates, like 
our soup-plates—one to every two guests, who ate from it with 
spoons. Up to the time of Louis XIV. a separate plate for 
each person was quite a new idea, and not a general custom. 

In the course of a description of some wedding banquets 
we learn that when a bride and bridegroom were. married for 
the second time, the. marriage was to take place very early in 
the morning, and they were to wear mourning and change 
their clothes directly after the ceremony; but the editor thinks 
they probably wore mourning for the rest of their lives. 
Queens always wore widow’s mourning for their husbands as 
long as they lived, but they wore white instead of black; and 
were on this account called “‘reines blanches” to distinguish 
them from the new queen; for this reason a favorite sign for 
an inn in France is “ La Reine Blanche.” 

Here we must take leave of our friend, the Bourgeois 
Parisien, whose literary style is charming, so simple and yet so 
clear and precise, and his thoughts are often most happily 
expressed, and though many obsolete words are used, the old 
French is easier to read than old English of the same period. 
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MEMORIES OF ST. CLARE AT ASSISI. 
BY G. V. CHRISTMAS. 


‘* Clara nomine, vita Clarior, Clarissima moribus.” 


HE quaintly beautiful brown-roofed town of Assisi 
is so inextricably connected with the saintly 
and eminently magnetic personality of the 

, humble Friar who has rendered it famous in 

legend and history, that one is sometimes apt 

to overlook the fact that its cobble-paved streets were also 
hallowed by the footsteps of another of God’s saints—the vir- 
gin Clare. 

The daughter of Phavorino Sciffo—a knight who had dis- 
tinguished himself on many a battle-field—and his wife Hor- 
tulana, she was born in 1193 “at Assisium, a city in Italy, 
built on a stony mountain called Assi.” She was a saint from 
her childhood, and vowed herself to virginity at a very early 
age, and found her true vocation when she was eighteen years 
old. The event is best described in the simple and concise 
words of one of her biographers: * . 

“Hearing the great reputation of St. Francis, who set an 
example of perfection to the whole city, she found means to 
be conducted to him by a pious matron, and begged his 
instruction and advice. He spoke to her on.the contempt of 
the world, the shortness of life, and the love of God and 
heavenly things, in such a manner as warmed her tender breast ; 
and upon the spot she formed a resolution of renouncing the 
world. St. Francis appointed Palm Sunday for the day on 
which she should come to him. On that day Clare, dressed in 
her most sumptuous apparel, went with her mother and family 
to the divine office; but when all the rest went up to the 
altar to receive a palm branch, bashfulness and modesty kept 
her in her place; which the bishop seeing, he went from the 
altar down to her and gave her the palm. She attended the 
procession; but the evening following it, being the 18th -of 
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March, 1212, she made her escape from home, accompanied 
with another devout young woman, and went a mile out of 
the town to the Portiuncula, where St. Francis lived with his 
little community. He and his religious brethren met her at 
the door of their Church of Our Lady with lighted tapers in, 
their hands, singing the hymn “ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” Be-, 
fore the altar of the Blessed Virgin she put off her fine clothes, 
and St. Francis cut off her hair, and gave her his penitential 
habit, which was no other than a piece of sackcloth, tied 
about her with a cord. The holy father, not having yet any 
nunnery of his own, placed her for the present in the Bene- 
dictine nunnery of St. Paul, where she was affectionately 
received, being then eighteen years of age. The Poor Clares 
date from this epoch the foundation of their order.” 

Not very long after St. Clare had received the habit by 
night within the hallowed walls of that “ Little Portion ”—now 
one of the most celebrated shrines in the world—the founder 
of her order placed her and those who had joined her in the 
convent of San Damiano and appointed her superior of thé 
small community This included amongst its members her sis- 
ter Agnes, her mother Hortulana, and about sixteen other 
pious ladies. ‘‘ Many noble princesses,” says Dr. Butler, ‘held 
for truer greatness the sackcloth and poverty of St. Clare 
than the estates, delights, and riches which they possessed, 
seeing they left them all to become humble disciples of so holy 
and admirable a mistress.” 

“San Damiano” is perhaps, from the hurried sightseer’s 
point of view, a little out of the way, but the slight trouble 
involved in arriving at it will be afterwards found to be emi- 
nently worth while. The place is thronged with memories, 
haunted by associations of a saintly past, and it is here, per- 
haps more than in any other spot connected with her, that one 
realizes St. Clare. 

This may possibly be accounted for by the fact of San 
Damiano having suffered so little at the hands of the restorer. 
The old, worm-eaten stalls where she and her sisters sang the 
divine office have been left absolutely untouched; we see 
the bell which she used to ring to call the community to- 
gether, and also the list of choir nuns as it existed in her day. 
The name of Agnes occurs in it three times, with numbers 
one, two, three after them to avoid confusion, for besides St. 
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Clare’s sister, and another similarly named, St. Agnes. of Mon- 
tefalcho was an inmate of the house. The convent itself is a 
quaint old building with. winding passages, steps in utterly 
unexpected places, and low, narrow doorways, and the little 
garden on a “‘loggia,” from which St. Clare was wont to gaze 
across to the “Angeli” and mentally salute her spiritual 
father at the hour of the ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” remains as it was. 
From here the view is superb in its coloring and its far- 
extended beauty. The tender green of Umbria’s smiling valley 
blends harmoniously with the soft tints, half blue, half ame- 
thyst, of the distant Apennines, and’ the silvery gray shimmer 
of the whispering olive-trees, and there, in the plain below, 
gilded by the kisses of the dying sun, rises the cupola of St. 
Mary of the Angels, containing that little hut once sanctified 
by the presence of the ‘‘ Poveretto d’Assisi.”’ 

And San Damiano itself is not lacking in its associations 
ef him, for it was he who gave it to St. Clare as a dwelling 

e for herself and her nuns, and it was here that he visited 

en the eve of the last journey which he ever undertook in 
this world, “comforting her,” as we read in the “ Fioretti di 
San Francesco,” ‘‘and bidding her a humble farewell.” 

Tt was at San Damiano that St. Clare with the ciborium in 
her hand defied the Saracens, in the manner so well described 
by one of her biographers. ‘“‘The impious Emperor Frederic 
If.,” he tells us, “cruelly ravaged the valley of Spoleto be- 
cause it was the patrimony of the Holy See. He had in his 
army many Saracens and other barbarous infidels, and left in 
that country a colony of twenty thousand of these enemies 
of the church in a place still called Noura des Moros. These 
banditti came once in a great body to plunder Assisium, and 
as St. Damian’s convent stood without the walls. they first 
assaulted it. Whilst they were busy in scaling the walls, St. 
Clare, though very sick, caused herself to be carried and 
seated at the gate of the monastery, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to be placed there in a pix in the very sight of the 
enemies, and, prostrating herself before it, prayed with many 
tears, saying to her beloved Spouse: ‘Is it possible, my God, 
that thou shouldst have here assembled these thy servants, 
and nurtured them up in thy holy love, that they should now 
fall into the power of these infidel Moors? Preserve them, O 
my God! and me in their holy company.’ At the end of her 
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prayer she seemed to hear a sweet voice which said, ‘I will 
always protect you.’ A sudden terror at the same time 
seized the assailants, and they all fled with such precipitation 
that several were hurt without being wounded by any enemy.” 

The ciborium, as well as several other interesting relics, are 
preserved in the church of San Damiano, which also contains 
a beautifully carved crucifix with a charming legend attached 
to it. 

The figure was the work of a Sicilian friar,* and so far 
progressed rapidly under his skilful hands, but when he began 
the head and face he failed altogether to realize his concep- 
tion of what it ought to be. He had, presumably, the artistic 
temperament, therefore his consequent depression and discour- 
agement were extreme, and at last he resolved to fast and 
pray for nine days and then make another attempt to com-, 
plete his task. When the ninth morning dawned he went to 
look at his work, and to his utter astonishment found that it 
was already finished by angelic hands. The face is of great 
beauty, with a divinely tender expression ‘on the exquisitely 
carved features, and, looking at it, this “ pia umana tradi- 
. zione,” ‘as it was described recently by one of the friars, the 
legend seems worthy of all belief. 

From San Damiano, with its countless recollections of the 
Virgin Saint of Assisi, we pass on to “Santa Chiara,” where 
her body lies at rest. Erected in 1257, from a design of 
“Brother Philip,” by Campello, a pupil of apo, it is richly 
decorated with gilding and marbles and frescoes of ‘the Floren- 
tine school, as well as some of Giotto’s above the high altar. 

The body of St. Agnes reposes in a chapel on the Gospel 
side, also that of Blessed Benedetta and Amata, two of the 
first companions ‘of St. Clare, and in another little chapel op- 
posite the sacristy we are shown the crucifix which spoke to 
the Seraphic Friar, St. Francis. 

St. Clare died at San Damiano, but her remains were later 
on transferred to Santa Chiara with much pomp and solemnity. 
Centuries passed by, and in the year 1850, by means of Mon- 
signor Landi, then Bishop of Assisi, her body was re-discovered 
in a stone sarcophagus, and brought provisionally to a sice 
chapel, from whence, in 1872, it was placed in the spot where 
it now reposes; Cardinal Pecci, afterwards Leo XIII. of holy 

*San Damiano is now inhabited by Franciscan friars. 
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memory, and five bishops assisting at the ceremony. Every 
turning and corner of that brown-roofed Umbrian town is 
haunted with saintly memories of a hallowed past, and not 
only Assisi itself, but the surrounding neighborhood. 

One day—I tell the story as it was told to me by the 
French superior of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary at 
Assisi, a sympathetic, cultured personality, combining in her 
nature the simplicity and innocence of a child with the intelli- 
gence of a woman who “knows her world,’”’—one day St. Fran- 
cis and St. Clare were walking together on some errand of 
charity and paused at a wayside inn for rest and refreshment. 
The Italian mind, even where the saints of God are concerned, 
was in those days very prone to imagine evil where none ex- 
isted—a habit, by the way, which it has preserved up to the 
present time—and so it happened that some of their comments 
on this occasion were overheard by St. Francis. His first 
thought was to avoid the faintest appearance of evil and the 
possibility of giving scandal to his weaker brethren, so he 
told St. Clare that she must go home alone by another route; 
and further, that they must not meet again for many months. 

“But, father,” exclaimed St Clare in dismay, “when shall 
I see you again?” 

“When the roses bloom in December,” he answered with a 
smile; and it was then December. 

So they parted and went their different ways; but presently 
he heard her calling and saw her coming towards him with 
her scapular filled with perfumed roses. 

“You see, father,” she said triumphantly, “our Lord does 
not mean us to part.” And St. Francis could say no more. 

“Ah!” remarked Mére Véronique, when she had finished 
the story, “it is always like that; men have so much more 
human respect than women!” 

Rome, Italy. 
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TWO LITTLE LAMBS OF THE CAMPAGNA. 


BY E. F. MOSBY. 


w/NO! NINETTO! The little Italian shepherd 
# 6=with dark, liquid eyes showered on his two 
lambs a hundred soft caressing diminutives of 
the Italian tongue, with its musical intonations 
cy ~4that are so sweet to hear from a child’s lips! 

No wonder little Francesco loved his twin lambs. Many 
scattered flocks grazed near his father’s, but no merrier or fatter 
lambs ever frisked around their mild ewe-mother than these; 
no fleece so soft, thick, and white as theirs, none so free from 
burr or brier. No wonder the small owner’s heart beat with 
pride as he watched their ecstatic playfulness, and the eager 
wagging of their fat tails, as they nursed, or that he loved 
them, when, in answer to his endearments, both turned their 
comical, narrow little faces to him, with a soft, quavering, 
Baa! Baa! 

Francesco declared—though no one except his father Pietro, 
an old shepherd, believed him—that they had different expres- 
sions and different voices from the other lambs, and thus he 
could know Nino and Ninetto anywhere! 

“All sheep are alike,” said good old Fra Paolo, and for 
the first time in his life Francesco dared to be vexed with the 
kind father, nor would be reconciled until the good father 
told the boy that since their fleece was so fine they might be 
chosen for the two lambs blessed by the Holy Father himself 
on St. Agnes’ day, from which the sisters of San Lorenzo 
shear the wool that is woven into the pallium, or precious 
collar, with long ends, worn by the pope and the archbishops in 
their holy ministry. 

Francesco’s beautiful eyes grew wide with delight and 
wonder, as the old man went on to tell him of the beautiful 
ceremony. He had seen pictures of the dear St. Agnes with 
her little lamb cuddled close to her side. On her feast he 
knew the lambs would be carried first to the old church of St. 
Agnes on the Nomentum road, there to be blessed by the 
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abbot while all the wax tapers shone like stars, and the incense 
made the air sweet as a forest of cedars, and voices would 
sing all the time—like angels in heaven—the Aguus Dei—the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world! 

It was as in a dream of innocent rapture that Francesco 
went to sleep that night. He had not heeded then Mauma 
*Gita’s reproachful voice : 

“Then no Carnival for the lad this spring! The lambs’ 
wool was to buy him clothes, father.” 

“Then he can give unto the church not only the wool but 
his heart’s desire! Do not stand in the lad’s way,” replied 
the old man gravely. 

When Francesco remembered this afterwards by noon-day 
light, he was sorry to miss the Carnival, the gay Carnival, 
with flowers and jests, and the shepherds piping and singing, 
and the confetti falling like rain, and ail the roads full of 
splendid carriages and prancing horses,—ah, it was sad to give 
up tke Carnival! But Nino and Ninetto should be the blessed 
lambs of St. Agnes’ feast—that he was resolved upon! Nor 
did he put his soft brown palm afterwards on the thick white 
fleece without thinking with reverence that the pallium would 
be woven of the fair threads spun from it. 

Nino and Ninetto were like small foster-brothers to this one 
child, who, but for their merry frolics, would have had no 
playmates on the Campagna farm. Francesco fancied that his 
history was not unlike theirs. They were left orphans early, 
and adopted by a gentle ewe who had lost her lamb, just as 
kind Mauma ’Gita had taken care of him when his young mother 
died at his birth. ’Gita, or Brigitta, even called him “her little 
lamb” when he fell into childish troubles. ; 

But Fra Paolo did not teach the: lambs lessons. Francesco 
rather envied them the freedom from learning Latin, and 
repeating dull verbs, though he looked like a little angel as 
he stood with folded hands to recite his task, with silky lashes 
curling on the crimson of his cheeks, and lips as red as a 
lovely flower! ’Gita was half afraid to see him so beautiful 
and so quiet. She did not like to have her little lad in this 
malarial air, or sitting so dreamily watching the flock in the 
strange, wide, lonely Campagna. 

But Pietro was a laborer on the estates of the Buonamonte 
family near the mountains—the wide plain stretching away 
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from the Apennines in the East to the blue Mediterranean on 
the south, from mountain-peaks to sea-levels, with the Tiber 
and great Rome on the north—and he came down from the 
healthy air of the villa, in the spring, with other peasants who 
worked the lands near Rome. He was a vigorous old man, 
and did not suffer as much from the sickly air of the plain as 
many of the others who looked prematurely yellow and thin 
and old. ’Gita was keen as a hawk in keeping her nursling 
out of the night air or the mists of early morning. 

The. Buonamonte Villa, fortified with strong walls and 
towers at a time when men held their own by dint of hard 
blows, was a pleasant place now in times of peace. While the 
laborers sweltered on the vast plain of the Campagna, at the 
villa, near the mountains, the tall poplars beside the dove-cote 
were rustling as if with an ever-stirring breeze; the ancient 
fig-trees, though gnarled and twisted, still bore two crops of 
fruit; the vines hung heavy with purple clusters, and the big 
scarlet anemones bloomed beside the furrows. 

Yet the plain had a fascination that had already won 
Francesco’s heart. Almost every one else grumbled because 
of its loneliness. Yes, there was a tall Englishman, an artist, 
who came often, and once had even lingered till the red sun- 
set set the sky aflame. He talked to the boy in a friendly 
way. 

“Do you know this place was once full of cities, with 
thriving farms between, and that crowds gathered on the great 
Roman street—the Appian Way—all the time, crossing these 
Pontine marshes without fear?” 

“Fra Paolo told me so,” answered the boy, “and that these 
cities of the Albans rebelled against Rome, and she swept 
them away.” 

“Like a mist of fine gold dust,” said the artist, looking at 
the sunshine on the plains; “but sometimes it is wrapt in a 
purple haze, quite as beautiful.” 

“Do you ever go to Rome?” he presently asked, noticing 
the lad’s eyes fixed on the feathery cypress-trees -and St. 
Peter’s. 

“No; but I shall go.when my lambs are carried to be 
blessed by the Holy Father! Their wool is so fine, it must be 
chosen for the pa/lium. Do you know, signor, Fra Paolo says 
the pallium’”’— 
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“What is that?” asked the Englishman. 

“The woollen collar the pope wears. It is marked with 
crosses, and means he is a good shepherd of his flock.” 

Brigitta had told him a beautiful story of our Lord when 
‘He was a little Babe, of how He was the Good Shepherd of 
all the world, and of how the shepherds came to worship 
Him. A little shepherd lad came also, bringing his one pet 
lamb as a gift, the only gift he had it in. his power to bring; 
and the Divine Child, though but a few hours old, held up His 
little hand and blessed them both. Francesco always thought 
of himself as the little shepherd bringing his twin lambs, and 
he fancied the dear Lady-Mother would say to him after the 
blessing: ‘‘My child, take thy lambs home and care for them 
for His sake.” 

The kind Englishman soon became acquainted with Nino 
and Ninetto as well as their little master, and begged to paint 
their portraits, with Francesco’s, of course, with the others, 
only he was too wise to let the boy think of his own picture 
at all. 

Francesco, in turn, was charmed to show the signor the 
special marks of his pets. 

“Now see you, dear signor, has not Nino a tiny black 
spot on his nose? Ninetto’s is pure white; and look you, how 
he loves to be petted, while Nino frisks and capers con- 
tinually.” 

Many a sketch was taken of the dark, sweet face and the 
brown eyes, while the lad talked of the pallium, which the 
Capuchin Sisters, or those of San Lorenzo, would weave from 
the fleece. 

“Tt will be laid for a night on St. Peter’s tomb,” said 
Francesco, his eyes shining. 

“IT think I shall call them St. Peter’s Lambs.” 

As the Englishman spoke a shadow fell across the ground, 
and looking up, they saw the young lord of Buonamonte, whom 
the Englishman already knew. 

He and his sister had been riding with a party across the 
Campagna, and his sister had stopped to see old ’Gita, once 
her nurse and foster-mother. The brother had come in search 
of the artist, meanwhile, for he hoped to induce him to restore 
some old Buonamonte portraits at a small price, being much 
pressed for money. The Englishman was young, and:-could 
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not be very busy, the young lord fancied, if he spent his time 
on peasant children. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he saw the sketches of Nino 
and Ninetto, and said with a laugh: 

“T trust, signor, you can spare your models soon? These 
are such fine lambs that I’ve a notion to sell them with a part 
of my flock to be sent off to-morrow. These fat ones will 
raise the price, I fancy.” 

It seemed on the instant to Francesco that his heart must 
cease beating. The lambs were truly his own, as the mother 
had been bought by old Pietro’s hard earnings; but he dared 
not contradict the young lord. If he angered him, the lambs 
would surely be lost; yet, if he did not speak now, his claim 
afterwards might not be allowed. 

Francesco had never had any real trouble about them be- 
fore. It is true Burro, the big shepherd-boy, had taunted him 
once or twice, telling Francesco his big lambs would be chosen. 
But Pietro said their wool was too coarse, and Francesco was 
comforted. 

He tried now to speak, for he saw his English friend was 
looking at him inquiringly. Something swelled in his throat, 
his eyes grew wet, and he burst into a passion of sobs, clasping 
the lambs in his arms. 

“Hola!” cried the young lord. ‘‘ What does this mean?” 
And his voice was angry. 

“Brother, the child is distressed,” said a sweet voice, and 
a lovely face looked over Buonamonte’s shoulder, like the face 
of dear St. Agnes. 

“They are mine,” sobbed the boy. 

‘* Nonsense!” began the young man; but old ’Gita, gaining 
courage from the presence of the young lady, explained about 
the ownership with many humble apologies. 

The young man still looked vexed. 

“Perhaps Francesco will sell them,” began the sister, with 
hesitation; but here the artist told the story of the fleece 
reserved for the jallium. The young woman listened with 
reverent eyes, and said softly: 

“Brother, it is so beautiful—this blessing of the lambs. 
We must go and see it together; and I shall know these pretty 
ones, I am sure,” she added to Francesco, whose heart beat 
fast with joy. 
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He knew Nino and Ninetto were safe now. Even the 
young lord’s brow cleared under his sister’s influence, and he 
invited the artist to visit him, and examine his small collection 
of portraits. ’Gita and her little lad thanked their new friend 
warmly for his kindness, and he promised to return soon to 
finish the portraits. 

Several days passed, however, and Francesco began to fear 
he had forgotten them. The artist soon returned, however, and 
finished his sketches. Moreover, he talked long with Pietro and 
’Gita, leaving them with radiant faces. After his departure, 
’Gita told Francesco that he had leased the Buonamonte Villa 
for many years. 

“We shall not have to come down to the plain again, and 
thou shalt go to school, my lamb.” 

Francesco listened gravely, until she added: ‘Something 
more for thy pleasure, little one: the kind signor gave me the 
money for thy Carnival clothes.” 

Francesco danced about in high glee; then, suddenly paus- 
ing on one foot like a small Mercury, he asked eagerly: 

“T shall keep my own Nino and Ninetto at the Villa, shall 
I not?” 

“So the kind signor has said,” answered old Pietro. Fran- 
cesco learned afterwards that it had cost the new master, not 
only money but serious trouble to secure a legal and binding 
recognition of the peasant child’s right to the twin lambs. 
But he had at length succeeded, and Nino and Ninetto were 
chosen for the pallium. 

Francesco learned the full story from Mauma ’Gita; how the 
wool was sheared by the good sisters, washed, dried, carded 
into white and fleecy rolls, spun into thread, and woven. 
Finally, how it was made into a scarf-like collar with long ends 
in front and behind, marked with purple or black crosses, and 
laid for a night on St. Peter’s tomb, before it was put in church 
on the shoulders of the Pope. 

Francesco was not so deeply interested in the wool as in 
the lambs and their two blessings. He was permitted to come 
to the Church of St. Agnes on her feast-day, though it fell in 
the winter season. 

The wide Campagna looked strangely lonely under its white 
veil of snow, for the month of January was more severe than 
is usual in the Italian climate. 
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Inside the old church the altar was glittering as with stars, 
the incense perfumed the air with the scent of cedars, and 
silvery voices were chanting the ‘“‘ Lamb of God.” 

The abbot thought he had never seen anything lovelier than 
the face of the little shepherd, upturned to his, as he blessed 
the lambs. Nino and Ninetto raised their wondering faces too, 
and uttered an odd little tremulous “ Baa! Baa!” as in protest 
when they did not receive the expected lumps of salt. 

Francesco could hardly help laughing, though he was also 
a little frightened by their speaking in church. However, 
they were quiet when the Pope afterwards pronounced his 
blessing. 

Then—Francesco had a delightful surprise. The kind sig- 
nor was one of the onlookers, and he spoke in a most friendly 
way, telling Pietro and his boy that he was coming in the 
spring for a long stay. Leaning on his arm was the lovely 
young lady of Buonamonte that looked to Francesco like St. 
Agnes, and she was now the dear signor’s wife! 
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tt ANY questions are being discussed in the Anglican 
» Church at the present time which may have the 
effect of bringing home to all who are seeking 
the truth the real character of that institution. 
™% They all tend to show how little it deserves to 
ne regarded as a trustworthy guardian of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. The public recital of the Creed, com- 
monly known as the Athanasian, is one of these questions. 
Thirty years ago this same question became prominent; at that 
time, however, the influence of such men as Dr. Pusey and 
Canon Liddon among the clergy, and of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury among the laity, put an end to the discussion. Dr. Pusey 
declared that he would retire from the exercise of clerical 
functions if the Creed were suppressed or its use abolished. 
Times have, however, greatly changed, and for the worse. Dr. 
Gore, the Bishop of Worcester, once looked upon as the 
mainstay and faithful transmitter of the teachings of Dr. Pusey, 
advocates a change and declares that the recitation of the 
Creed does more harm than good. He professes sincere belief 
in all its teachings, and an unfeigned acceptance of them. He, 
however, proposes that a committee should be appointed to 
consider in what way, while retaining the Creed as an authori- 
tative theological document, the present manner of reciting it 
may be altered. It would seem a somewhat difficult task, after 
suppressing a document as something positively injurious to 
the faith when publicly known and recited, to leave to this 
same document any large measure of authority. Even the 
Articles of the Church of England rank the Athanasian Creed 
along with the Nicene and the Apostles’ Creed, and declare 
that they ought thoroughly to be received and believed. 
The Bishop of Chester does not feel it necessary to wait for 
the recommendations of a committee. He has rearranged the 
Creed and submitted it to the consideration, not merely of the 
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clergy but also of the laity of his diocese. This rearrange- 
ment leaves out as unfit for publication the minatory or, as 
some would call them, the monitory clauses. ‘He would not, 
however, require the flock committed to his care to adopt this 
Creed revised by himself; he would leave it free either to use 
the Creed in its present form, or to use his own revised version ; 
or—and here he does but anticipate the necessary outcome of 
all such manipulations of the faith of which he considers him- 
self a guardian—to leave it out altogether. Well may Mr. 
James Gairdner, the well-known historian, give expression to 
his perplexity at the utterance of the bishops. He may well 
doubt whether in changing from dissent to episcopacy he has 
found more trustworthy guardians of truth. He declares he 
would not have made the change had the repugnance to this, 
as to the other Creeds, which he had felt as a dissenter 
remained. ‘If the ‘living voice’ or voices of our church speak 
in such a tone, I must own that it adds point to Mr. Mallock’s 
caustic inquiry: ‘Does the Church of England teach anything ?’ ” 

One of the bishops, Dr. Paget, is alive to the effect which 
would be produced by abandoning or modifying the recitation 
of the Creed. He manifested a regard for the faithful who 
have hitherto loyally and humbly accepted the guidance of the 
Church of England, and did not wish to make it clear how 
little she was deserving of this loyalty and confidence. The 
bishops having failed as a body to speak out in defence of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of our Lord’s Body, doctrines 
denied or questioned even by dignitaries of the Church of 
England, anything like a further surrender would increase the 
alarm and unsettlement. The Bishops of London and Norwich 
spoke in the same sense. And what aid in defence of the 
faith was afforded by the would-be successor of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas a Becket? How did the present occupant of 
the—as many would have it—patriarchal Throne of Canter- 
bury defend the traditional teaching of the undivided church ? 
He proved to be unworthy of the trust reposed in him. The 
tradition which he received, and which he now hands: down, 
was not that of the primitive undivided church, but that which 
he has received from no more ancient or venerable a source 
than Archbishop Tait, his own father-in-law. He threw all his 
strength into the relaxation of the rule which prescribes its 
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public use. He is not, however, ready to go so far as the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, which has excluded the 
Creed altogether; he would rather take as his guide the Irish 
Church, which shows to the Creed the honor of retaining it in 
printed form in its prayer-book, but declines to allow it to be 
publicly recited. And so a committee has been ‘appointed by 
the Convocation of Canterbury to consider in what way the 
present use may be modified. 

In the Convocation of York the public confession of the 
faith found fewer defenders than in that of Canterbury, one 
bishop only defending the long existing practice. A resolu- 
tion was made by which expression was given to a desire 
that the Convocations of both provinces might do something 
which seems to be a contradiction in terms—effect a change 
in the present use, and safeguard at the same time the 
reverential treatment of the doctrines of the faith. 

The ineptitude of the whole proceedings, whether in the 
one house or the other, is manifested by the fact that nothing 
practical can be done in any shape or form by any or all of 
the bishops. However much they may regret it, the fact re- 
mains that they are all, both corporately and singly, under the 
control of Parliament, and they cannot escape this control. 
Nor is there any likelihood that Parliament will relax its 
grasp. It is one of the ironies of current events that a Par- 
liament made up of Jews, Nonconformists, believers and unbe- 
lievers of every kind, should as a matter of fact prove a more 
efficient and reliable defender of the faith than the bishops set 
apart for that office. They, while professing full belief of the 
orthodox faith, are willing to place the accepted profession of 
that faith in the background; the Parliament, which cares 
nothing for the faith, is the great obstacle in their path. 

In fact the bishops of the Establishment, although they 
have in their ranks several who are pre-eminently zealous and 
devoted, have to give place to unofficial bodies, and even to 
laymen, when there is question of defending that which is 
looked upon as the Catholic Faith. The English Church Union 
is an association which for many years has taken an active 
part in promoting the revival of Catholic doctrines and ritual. 
It is another of the anomalies of the Anglican position that, 
while that position involves the assertion of the divine right 
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of bishops as against the pope to teach and to govern, the 
practice of the defenders of this divine right is to set at 
naught both the instruction and the commands of the bishop. 
This is brought out very well by the utterances of the Viscount 
Halifax, the president of the Union, with reference to the 
bishops’ treatment of the recitation of the Athanasian Creed. 
The Union, like everything else in this world, has its enemies, 
and these enemies include not merely the Protestants included 
within the comprehensive limits of the Establishment, but also 
some High Churchmen. This voluntary association of clergy 
and laity has no divine mission and is trying to do what the 
bishops are divinely appointed to do. Those critics say that 
if the faithful clergy and laity would but follow their natural 
leaders, the bishops, and range themselves in a united phalanx 
behind the episcopate, all that is needed would be secured. 
This contention Lord Halifax says, in view of the events of 
the last two years, is a demonstrated folly. Not only have the 
bishops not defended the doctrine and discipline of the church 
from the organized attack which has been made upon them, 
and this on vital points, but there have been, he says, deliber- 
ately, although with the profoundest regret'and distress, some 
among the bishops who have approved, or even led, this 
attack. He finds them unfaithful in the House of Lords in 
not resisting the enactment of what is known as the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause of the Education Bill of 1902; this clause was 
a flagrant insult to the Anglican clergy, and it was passed with 
the connivance of the great majority of the English Episco- 
pate. The self-sacrificing efforts of the clergy in support of 
the schools for a long period of years were sacrificed to the 
timidity and time-serving spirit of those who ought to have 
been their staunchest defenders. 

The position of the Church of England as a teacher of the 
truth, that a definite faith is necessary to salvation, that what 
our Lord revealed must not be given up because there are those 
who are scandalized at that teaching is involved in the pro- 
posed displacement of the Athanasian Creed from the place it 
has hitherto occupied. In this more important matter, which 
affects the very faith itself, and fidelity to the respect for 
antiquity which is of the essence of the Anglican position, 
Lord Halifax asks, with the deepest feelings of shame and sor- 
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row, whether the Primate, in view of the recent utterances to 
which we have referred, is a leader whom a churchman can 
safely trust and afford to follow? May we not ask if the 
bishops, who are, according to the generally received Anglican 
principles, the divinely appointed heads of the church, cannot 
be safely trusted and followed, to whom is he to look for 
guidance? We have too great a regard for the character of 
the President of the English Church Union to think that he 
wishes, as some say, to be a pope for himself and for those 
who are willing to accept him as such; but if he is unwilling 
to accept the guidance of his own bishops, if he refuses that of 
the Holy See and of the Catholic Church speaking by her 
appointed organs, it is hard to see what other position he can 
assume. It cannot be said that he has hope that in the future 
the voice of his church may be heard. -The Representative 
Church Council, which has had its first meeting this month, 
which some would fain look upon as a revival of the ancient 
Sacred Synods of the English Church, holds out for Lord Hali- 
fax no ground for security. On the contrary, this very Coun- 
cil itself in its constituent elements forms one more reason for 
his distrust of the bishops. The proposals put forth under 
the sanction of episcopal authority seem to him—and in fact 
are—subversive of the ancient order of the church as divinely 
instituted. For, without any warrant dérived from the past, 
laymen are to be given the right of membership, and an active 
voice in the proceedings. And those laymen, how are they to 
be selected? By the faithful members of the church? By 
communicants and those who strive to live according to her 
teaching? The point is not settled yet, even though the 
Council has assembled. But proposals have been made, with: 
episcopal sanction, which give to every rate-payer, even though 
he may not in any sense be a member of the church, the right 
to vote for those who shall constitute this sacred assembly. — 
Those who themselves have no right even to approach the 
altar are to have a part in the government of the church. 
This violation of the ancient constitution of the church is made 
by those who are the first to reject the claims made on behalf 
of the Roman See, on the ground that they have no sanction 
in primitive antiquity. The highest episcopal authority has 
thus deliberately ignored that appeal to Catholic consent and 
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practice which was the justification alleged for the changes 
made in the sixteenth century. 

In fact the bishops of the Anglican Church are making 
manifest the true character of the body of which they are the 
heads, a body which, being a human institution, must, if it is 
to live, derive its support from the time-spirit, or at least must 
not actively thwart it. It is not for the Church of God thus 
to strive to catch the spirit of the age. It must, indeed, learn 
what that spirit is; not imbibe and absorb it, be changed and 
modified by it; its office is to correct and, if need be, to con- 
quer it. This is the attitude consistently taken by the See of 
Rome and by all in communion with that See, which will win 
for her all who have realized the supernatural character of the 
church, and who are unwilling to be dominated by the prince 
of the power of this world. The real position of the Church 
of England—a position of complete subservience to the state— 
has been made still clearer by the appointment, under the 
authority of the crown, of a commission to inquire into eccle- 
siastical disorders. The scope of this commission is confined 
to breaches of ritual and does not embrace questions of doc- 
trine. This omission, however, must not be taken to mean that’ 
King and Parliament do not claim the right to investigate and 
to decide upon even matters of faith. The limitation is due, 
not to any want of power, but to the fact that the divergen- 
cies of teaching in the Established Church are so great that 
any attempt to investigate them, still less to settle them, would 
be perfectly hopeless. This was openly stated by Mr. Balfour 
in the House; it would be, he said, a most deplorable error 
for the House to start a commission to examine the niceties of 
doctrines preached in all the pulpits of the Church of England; 
it would open overwhelming floodgates of controversy of every 
kind; it was something not to be seriously thought of that an 
examination should be made into the errors of doctrine which 
may have been committed. It would make it possible for an 
endless series of actions to be brought against High Church- 
men, Low Churchmen, Protestants, Broad Churchmen, men of 
the so many various divisions found in the Episcopal Church. 
He would be no party to such a proceeding, as it would only 
increase differences already too prominent; this disclosure of 
divisions would prove the greatest obstacle to the progress of 
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religion. The divisions therefore within the Anglican Church 
are to be taken as irremediable, to be hidden from view if 
possible; but as to their removal, it is beyond the limit of any 
existent power. All that the authorities hope for is to secure 
a somewhat less glaring manifestation of those divisions. This 
attempt may involve a somewhat more speedy disestablishment 
of the church. To this Viscount Halifax seems reconciled. 
Has Lord Halifax good reason to hope that the Church of 
England when disestablished will prove a more reliable guar- 
dian of truth? Have not the churches in communion with the | 
Anglican departed even farther from the lines of Catholic faith 
and practice? Have not the Irish Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, and we believe most of the 
Colonial churches, proved faithless by having already decreed 
that which is only being proposed in England—the disuse of 
the Athanasian Creed? And does not the spirit of the age 
manifest itself and dominate in these non-established Episcopal 
churches to a greater degree even than in the Mother Church, 
bound as she is by more manifest historical ties to the past? 

Another charge brought against the bishops by the presi- 
dent of the Union, formed, it would seem, in their default, to 
defend the doctrine of the church, is that they have not openly 
given their approbation to the setting at naught by clergymen 
of the law of the church as laid down by the Privy Council. 
Lord Halifax is not satisfied with being let alone on account 
of these violations. He admits that the majority of the 
bishops have had no wish to force the rulings of the Privy 
Council on the church; but he finds grave ground for com- 
plaint that they have never had the courage openly and 
unmistakably to say before the whole world that they did not 
recognize the law as laid down by the Privy Council. Is not 
this lawlessness run riot? Not being satisfied with being allowed 
to violate laws as interpreted by the highest tribunal, a claim 
is made upon the highest spiritual authorities to sanction— 
shall we say sanctify ?—this violation. We are afraid Lord 
Halifax is far from realizing a principle so essential for every 
true Catholic—that of submission to authority. He de- 
clares the firm resolution to persevere to the end in the work 
-which is to lead to the eventual reunion of al] those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth in one visible 
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fold, under one Shepherd—that one fold where both the right 
of the Primate of Christendom is fully acknowledged on the 
one side, and the right of the Catholic episcopate is no less 
fully acknowledged on the other. This is a holy desire; the 
fear we have that it is not destined in the near future to be 
accomplished springs from what seems to be the inwrought 
insubordination of so many who, however many may be the 
number of the Catholic doctrines and practices which they 
have recognized, fail to see that submission to authority is the 
first of Catholic principles, the root and spring of all the rest. 





THE UNANSWERED PRAYER. 


BY L. F. MURPHY. 





HROUGH long, long years a prayer arose each day 
ye cag To Him who answereth each pure request; 
S fra But no bright message came. ‘“ He knoweth best!” 
The heart cried out,—but hopeful lips would pray, 
And murmur at the strange and long delay. 
Without ¢haé gift, life never could be blest! 
Dreaming of it, the heart was happiest ! 
Still, out of heaven came no answering ray. 


The years fled on,—a heart at last forgot 

A pleading pray’r that heaven answered not. 
Diviner gifts came streaming from above 

In tender token of the Father’s love. 

One day a soul, remembering, looked to heaven, . 
And thanked its God for what He had zo? given! 
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A DEAD VILLAGE. 
LES SAINTES MARIES DE LA MER. 


BY SOPHIA BEALE. 


man T is said by the Cynics that the pleasure we feel 
at the realization of our dreams never equals 
the joy of anticipation, and that the making of 
plans is the best part of travelling. All is 


OK m™% vanity and vexation of spirit to the pessimist 
traveller as to the pessimist home-dweller; and probably the 
degree of satisfaction felt by the dreamer wien his dreams are 
realized varies according to his temperament. But, however 
this may be, it is to most of us a delightful sensation to feel 
that our desires have become accomplished facts; or rather, that 
the dream is rapidly being metamorphosed into absolute reality. 

One of my many dreams was to visit the south of France; 
to revel in the legends and associations of old Provence. For- 
getting the evil side of ancient Rome, no one can help being 
impressed by the marvellous grandeur of its amphitheatres, its 
temples, and its aqueducts; they are all amazing even unto 
this day. As one sits on the grass under the southern sun 
gazing at the Pont du Gard, one feels overwhelmed by its 
stupendous magnificence. It is isolated, with surroundings of 
woodland, standing away from any habitation but a _ small 
wayside restaurant, which adds to its grandeur, being as isolated 
a monument as the Sphinx itselfi—possibly more so, consider- 
ing the facilities afforded by Egypt to the modern tripper. 

But there are other associations than those of Rome, 
though Nimes alone, with its exquisite little temple of the 
Nymphs, its stately Maison Carrée, and the beautiful gardens 
surrounding the Roman Baths, rising terrace above terrace, up 
the hill, clothed with southern vegetation,—Nimes alone suffices 
for a journey to Provence. And yet, for one person who stops 
at any of the numberless interesting places, or even travels 
through them by day, hundreds whirl past them in the dark- 
ness, thereby losing all the beauties of the Rhone Valley, the 
old towns, the Cran, and the salt lagoons. 
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And Provence has still more attractions than its Roman 
remains. The Romanesque churches at Arles and at St. Gilles ; 
Avignon, Romanesque and Medieval; Aigues-mortes, surrounded 
by salt lagoons, with its memories of St. Louis and the Cru- 
saders; there you seem to be in the presence of ghosts—ghosts 
of men, and ghostly enthusiasms. The town is hemmed in 
by ancient walls and towers, somewhat over-restored; but 
when you issue from one of its many turreted gates and come 
upon lagoons and salt-covered grass, stretching out for miles 
into mysterious space, you feel that you are in an old-world 
_wilderness. The idea that the town was formerly a seaport 
is, according to modern students, pure fiction. M. Lenthéric, 
in his Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon, proves from ancient 
documents that the sea in this part of Provence has not en- 
croached upon the land for many centuries. Nor is there the 
slightest evidence that the galleys of St. Louis were attached 


to rings in the walls of Aigues-mortes. ‘‘ Rien n’est moins 
vrai,” says M. Lenthéric; ‘‘la mer était alors comme aujourd’hui 
a cing kilométres de la ville.” Moreover the ramparts did 


not exist in the time of the Crusades, having been built 
by St. Louis’ son, Philippe le Hardi, and it was by the Canal 
de Viel that the Crusaders gained the sea. 

Delightful as the memories attached to the old towns cer- 
tainly are, there is yet another place situated upon the 
Camargue which appeals still more to our imaginations and 
our enthusiasms; for which of us who delights in the miracu 
lous has not longed to stand upon the ground in Provence 
where, says the legend, the Holy Marys landed, when they 
were expatriated from Palestine by the Jews. ‘‘ Legende!”’ 
quoth Mademoiselle the fair Arlésienne, as she gave me my 
change,—“legende! Vous voulez dire l’histoire.” And after 
all, where are we to erect the barrier between history and 
legend, and where draw the line between fact and fiction? 
There is no direct evidence that the Jews evicted the three 
Marys, St. Lazarus, St. Martha, St. Maximin, and St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, after the ascension of our Blessed Lord. But, 
on the other hand, legend accounts for their arrival in France 
by giving the details of their dispersal. St. Mary Salome and 
St. Mary the wife of Cleophas stayed upon the spot in the 
Camargue—Insula Cameria—where they landed; St. Lazarus 
went to Marseilles, became its first bishop; St. Martha jour- 


. 
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neyed to Tarascon, giving the name to the town by reason of 
her defeat ‘of the evil beast—the TZarasgue,; St. Mary Magda- 
len departed to St. Baume, St. Maximin to Aix, and St. 
Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury. Sara, their Egyptian 
servant, accompanied them, wishful of sharing their dangers 
and banishment, dangers the greater as the boat was cast 
adrift without mast or sails, without anchor or rudder, and 
without food. This is recorded in an ancient Latin prose in 
a book of offices formerly used in the church of Les Saintes, 
as also in the popular verses: 


“ Allez sans voile et sans cordage ; 
Sans mat, sans ancre et sans timon, 
Sans aliments, sans aviron, 

Allez faire un triste naufrage. 

Retirez-vous d'ici, laissez-nous en repos, 
Allez périr parmi les flots.” 


But the saints improvised some sails by holding up their 
mantles; and a modern painter, M. Henri Gaudemaris, in a 
beautiful version of the voyage, gives as steersman a large- 
winged angel propelling the boat with a paddle-shaped oar. 

Naturally the scoffer has had his say, and has endeavored 
to throw light upon our spiritual ignorance by asserting that 
in apostolic times the site of the little town was under water; 
but M. Lenthéric has come to the rescue and proved by vari- 
ous‘ arguments that the littoral of the Camargue has remained 
the same for centuries. 

As early as A. D. 513 St. Césaire, Archbishop of Arles, 
founded a religious house for women at the Saintes Maries, 
but in the eighth century the land was laid waste by the 
Saracens, and all that remained of the convent was the little 
oratory erected during the lifetime of the holy women. Hap- 
pily some pious souls, who survived the reign of pillage and 
bloodshed, buried the relics of the saints in a safe place, where 
they were subsequently discovered by Guillaume I., son of 
Boson, Count of Provence. The discovery was in this wise: 
During a hunting excursion in the Camargue the count met 
a hermit, who told him that in a dream he had seen the tomb 
of the saints by the side of a spring. Excavations were made, 
and there lay the relics—a discovery which so impressed the 
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count that he built a church on the spot, covering the ancient 
oratory. In 1280 this was partly destroyed by ‘fire during the 
siege under the princes of Anjou, but the present fortress 
church was erected, after the war, upon the charred founda- 
tions. Houses soon surrounded the church; hence the Villa de 
la Mer—the town of the Saintes Maries de la Mer. In 1448 
King Réné obtained a dispensation to open the ground under 
the oratory, when not only were the relics rediscovered, but a 
leaden casket was found containing the head of St. James 
Minor, Bishop of Jerusalem, brought by St. Mary Jacobus, his 
mother. The authenticity of these relics was attested by the 
archbishop, the legate, twelve bishops, the chancellor of the 
University of Avignon, and divers other dignitaries of the 
church. . 

A pilgrimage to the Saintes may now be made by train, 
slowly but not unpleasantly, as the pace gives us the opportunity 
of studying the country, and the manners and customs (some 
of them) of the natives. For instance, the district school is 
at the Saintes Maries, and so we take up in the morning 
and set down in the afternoon divers small boys and girls; 
not necessarily at stations, of which there are few, but at 
cross roads, where, on the return journey, we find mothers 
awaiting their children, for the Camargue is a desolate and 
dangerous place for young children to walk alone, the farms 
being scattered over a large area. Post girls, carrying little 
iron boxes with handles, also await our advent. These are 
handed up, and another is given in exchange. The cars are 
good, and the regulations better; but in spite of the public 
being invited to help the officials in carrying out the regula- 
tions, they seem to be a dead letter. ‘‘Il est defendu” to get 
out of the train except at stations, and otherwise than by the 
door of the carriage; “to smoke inside or outside’’—the 
people do both; but the carriages are nevertheless excessively 
clean. 

In an ordinary spring one ought to see the mirage rising 
from the salt-covered soil and the marshes; also the ibis, the 
pelicans, and flamingos should be visible, as in Africa, to which 
country the Camargue is sometimes likened. But in the year 
of grace 1902 May was everything that month ought not to 
be. The sun, it is true, battled with the mistral; but the vic- 
tory was with the wind. 


. 
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The Camargue is a delightful swamp. Just outside Arles 
a good deal of the land is cultivated. Here and there little 
fields of corn and tiny vineyards struggle for life with the 
poorness of the soil. Stagnant pools and tamarisk loaded with 
beautiful purple flowers; roads covered with shallow water, 
dikes, vines under water, roses, acacias, poplars, weeping wil- 
lows, planes, fruit trees, hedges of bamboo to break the force 
of the mistral, and fields of blue-green artichokes surround us 
on every side. After a time this gives place to uncultivated 
swamps with long lines of tall, lean, lanky pollard elms, and 
here and there a farm or a bastide (hut) bamboo thatched, as 
primitive as those of our pre-historic forefathers. May not the 
saints have taken refuge in one of these cottages, surrounded 
then, as now, by reeds and rushes? Here and there one sees 
an umbrella pine, small and puny, as if it had lost its way, and 
was dying in the cold blast ere it had arrived at maturity. 
How can the inhabitants live in this waste of water? But how 
beautiful it is as the sun’s rays skim the stagnant pools—beau- 
tiful but ineffably sad. At Icard only two living creatures were 
to be seen—the girl with the letter-box and a black poodle. 
So we dawdled on until we arrived at Les Saintes, a poor little, 
sad town of rambling, unpaved streets, a huge crucifix raised 
upon several steps, and the curious fortress church with its two 
eccentric towers. Round the roof of the old building, behind 
the battlements, is a paved pathway, where in times gone by 
the lookout man solemnly paced to and fro. Now the swallows 
and the mosquitoes share the solitude between them, ‘ dancing 
in the sunlight,” as the Provengal poet says: ‘‘ When the mos- 
quitoes dance, elles font avec leurs ailes la musiquette de leur 
bal, et dans toute la plaine, par les jours tranquilles, sur les 
fils d’or de la lumiére, c’est un bourdonnement de guitare.” 
This kind of dancing, like that of superior persons, is more 
entertaining to the performers than edifying to the onlookers. 

On the outside of the church is a sculptured marble slab, 
representing two lions; one has a cub between its paws, the 
other a young child. They are attributed to Greek workman- 
ship, and by some persons are thought to have formed part of 
the temple of Diana of Ephesus, which the Marseillais erected 
upon the littoral of the Camargue. 

The interior of the church is encumbered with seats, images, 
and trumpery decorations, but the apse is an interesting ex- 
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ample of Romanesque architecture, and one or two of the acan- 
thus capitals are antique. In the centre of the nave is the 
miraculous well; and on the north wall, under glass, the curious 
boat with the two saints standing erect. 

The old sacristan, who was sweeping the church when I 
entered, promised to show me over it in the afternoon; “ just 
now M. le Curé was having his dejeuner.” Earlier in the 
morning I had seen M. |’Abbé instructing half a dozen boys 
and girls in the mysteries of the Creed. At 3:30 I duly re- 
turned, but no sacristan was visible. At last, after waiting a 
quarter of an hour, he peeped in to see “if I were really 
genuine in my desire,” and again he disappeared, this time 
to find the curé and accompany him to the meeting place. 
The old priest was tall, with a fine profile and a soft voice; 
but he looked dismally poor and unkempt; a man of few words 
and a sad countenance, without a grain of that old-fashioned 
fine-gentleman courtesy of the Parisian priesthood. But he was 
no peasant; he seemed to be simply weak, weary, and worn 
out. He told me he had only been at the Saintes Maries 
eight days. Was he thinking of the evil times which had fallen 
upon this place of pilgrimage ? 

We mounted the narrow stairway by the light of a dripping 
candle—more by feeling than by sight; and duly arrived in 
the chapelle haute without damage other than a coat of dust. 
The chapel is an eighteenth century, blue-and-gold panelled 
chamber, the walls a mass of ex-voto slabs and pictures, but 
oddly, considering that most of the inhabitants are fishermen, 
very few ships. M. le Curé opened the door of the closet 
where the large chasse reposes. This is only a commonplace, 
coffin-shaped, painted wooden reliquary, with a representation 
of the heavily laden boat, copied from the older chasse in the 
lower church. At the /ée it is pushed out upon a sliding 
platform, and by ropes and pulleys lowered into the church 
(where it rests upon a table), amidst the cries of the multitude: 
“* Vivent les Saintes Maries ; Voila les Saintes.” So enormous is 
the crowd of people who pour into the village that many are 
obliged to sleep in the church or the streets the night before 
the festival. 

At 10 A. M. Mass is said; at 4 P. M. Vespers are sung; 
and then, during the chanting of the Magnificat, the great 
solemnity takes place. The descending chasse, covered by a 


. 
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mass of flowers, and illuminated by hundreds of tapers, is held by 
the excited crowd. Incense rises amidst the cries of “ Miracle! 
Miracle!” as some hapless cripple approaches the relics, and 
struggles or is pulled through the surging crowd; for healing 
is given to him who first touches the chasse. 

But in the crypt below a most curious scene is witnessed. 
The gypsies, popularly called ‘“ Pagans,” pay their devotions to 
St. Sara, the saints’ serving-maid, who came out of Egypt. 
Some writers have confused St. Sara with St. Mary of Egypt, 
but without any evidence. The gypsies have played their part 
for centuries, making their semi-pagan rites at the Saintes Maries 
an excuse for thieving, fortune-telling, and general vagabond- 
age. They flock from all parts of Europe, and are a curse to 
the genuine pilgrims, if not an absolute danger as propagators 
of dirt and disease. 

The next morning all the world goes down to the shore— 
priests and people bearing banners from all parts of Provence. 
The boat reliquary is taken from its bracket in the church, and 
carried by barefooted fisher-folk, popular tradition affirming 
that as it approaches the sea the waters retire, symbolizing 
the happy tenantt of the saints in the ship “ without sails and 
without mast.’ 

It is doubtless a moving and picturesque scene; but the 
charm of the Saintes Maries is its desolation, its endless waste 
of land, and sky, and sea stretching out into infinite space, and 
its dunes with here and there a tuft of grass or rushes trying 
to withstand the terrors alternatively of the fierce sun and 
the fiercer wind. Standing upon the sandy shore watching the 
barelegged fishermen as they drag their flat-bottomed boats 
through the surf under the shadow of the great cross, which is 
at once a protection and a sea-mark, one can almost imagine 
that the speck upon the horizon is that boat without sails and 
mast, floating out of the sunny mist; for undoubtedly it is 
the legend—‘“‘l’histoire,” which is the great attraction of the 
place. Connected with the /éte suffering, misery, and squalor 
are mixed with enthusiasm; but the desolate shore and the 
illimitable sea speak only of peace, even though the mistral 
be raging; for its icy blasts are, after all, the grand purifier of 
the fascinating but fever-stricken Camargue. 

Parkstone, England. 
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THE NEW SUPERIOR-GENERAL OF THE PAULISTS. 


KT is no news to our readers, who must have read 
the accounts in the secular and religious news- 
papers, that the Paulist Fathers have a new 
Superior-General—the fourth in the history of 
the Institute—in the person of the Very Rev. 
George M. Searle, Ph.D., whose portrait forms the frontispiece 
of this number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

The election was an interesting and important event. It had 
been the tradition of the community to keep the ‘old guard,” 
the actual founders, at the head of affairs as long as they lived. 
Father Hecker’s mantle fell on the shoulders of Father Hewit; 
Father Deshon worthily bore it until his death, in turn; and with 
that death the last of the “founders” passed to his reward, In 
the election of Father Searle all must feel that the Paulists have 
made a wise and prudent choice—a choice of one eminently fitted, 
‘mentally, morally and spiritually, to be their leader and guide. 

Though born in England (London, June 27, 1839), of an 
English mother, who was a relative of Captain Parry, the 
Arctic explorer, he is on his father’s side of genuine Yankee 
stock; in direct male line from Robert Searle, who lived in 
Dorchester, Mass., in 1662; and through his paternal grand- 
mother, on her father’s side, a descendant of Thomas Dudley, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, and on her mother’s, of the 
celebrated Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, a cousin of the poet John Dryden. 

He was baptized in London, in the Church of England, and 
was brought to this country the following year by his parents, 
who died shortly afterwards, leaving the care of George and 
his brother Arthur, two years older—now professor at the Harvard 
Observatory—to their paternal uncle and aunt, with whom they 
lived in Brookline, Mass., until 1858. Both brothers were brought 
up Unitarians, as that was the religion of their foster parents. 

At the early age of eighteen George Searle was graduated 
at Harvard College, a Phi Beta Kappa man, taking fifth place 
in the famous class of 1857, the man immediately preceding 
him being John Long, the former secretary of the navy. 

The future Paulist superior early showed a _ remarkable 
interest in, and capacity for, mathematical studies, especially in 
the branch of astronomy. In the year of his graduation, at a 
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special mathematical examination, he won a $200.00 prize for 
a paper on astronomy, which attracted the attention of 
astronomers generally, and especially of the distinguished Dr. 
B. A. Gould—the greatest practical astronomer of America, 
who afterwards did such monumental work at Cordoba, Argen- 
tine Republic. (Indeed, Dr. Gould was anxious that young 
Searle should be his companion and assistant in that work.) 

He was engaged on the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, as computer, till April, 1858; going then to the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y., with Dr. Gould (where 
he discovered the asteroid Pandora), and being subsequently 
associated with the doctor in the work of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey until September, 1862. 

Meanwhile his religious opinions were undergoing change. 
He returned to the church of his baptism, the Protestant 
Episcopal, in January, 1859, and after further study and reflec- 
tion—an account of which may be found in the Stories of 
Conversions—he was received into the Catholic Church, in 
Brookline, by Rev. Father Finotti, August 15, 1862. 

In September of that year he was appointed assistant Pro- 
fessor at the United States Naval Academy—at that time, on 
account of the Civil War, situated at Newport, R. I.—a posi- 
tion which he held for two years, having for his pupils many 
of the now famous captains and admirals of our navy. 

In 1865, as the result no doubt of the first faint stirrings 
of a priestly vocation in his heart, he went to Europe and to 
Rome. It was the veal Rome then, be it remembered—the 
Rome when the pope was “il Papa-Re”—when the benignant 
and gracious figure of Pius IX. was often seen in the streets 
of the Eternal City, and the Sardinian usurper’s hand had not 
been laid upon the Quirinal. Who can tell what potency the 
sights and associations and prayers of that six months’ stay at 
the fountain of Catholicity had in shaping the future career of 
the subject of this sketch? A chosen companion and cicerone 
and fellow lodger during his Roman stay was the well-remem- 
bered Father Armellini. 

Returning to America in 1865, George Searle was assistant for 
two years at the Harvard College Observatory, a co-worker with 
S. P. Langley, now the distinguished head of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Professor Langley has not forgotten his old friend, 
and only a short time ago invited him to co-operate in the work 
of the Total Eclipse Expedition at Wadesboro, N. C., in 1900, 
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In 1868 the question of vocation seemed to be definitely 
settled, and the future Superior entered the Paulist Community 
March 31 of that year, and was ordained priest March 25, 1871. 

Father Searle has never lost his interest in mathematical 
research. He has written treatises and scientific papers too 
numerous to mention. He taught mathematics in the Paulist 
House of Studies. He was the first Director of the Observa- 
tory at the Catholic University at Washington, and is still 
honorary professor of the higher mathematics there. 

But it may be asked: “Is a mathematician necessarily the 
best religious superior?” To this it may be answered—first, 
that a man who is pre-eminent in one way is pretty likely to 
be above the average in other ways; and second, that Dr. 
Searle, the astronomer, is wholly subordinate to Father Searle, 
the priest. He is priest first of all, and the science of the 
saints has been studied by him as well as the Table of Loga- 
rithms. He taught theology for years in the Paulist Seminary. 
He has won signal distinction as a religious, as well as a 
scientific writer. Take the instance of his well-known Plain 
Facts for Fair Minds. Of this notable contribution to Catholic 
apologetics no less than half a million copies have been printed 
and sold. Two other similar works are nearly ready for the 
press. In all the years of his priesthood no one of his breth- 
ren has been more assiduous in the discharge of the duties of 
his sacred office, or more regular and edifying in his observance 
of his rule. By the sick and poor of St. Paul's parish his 
name is venerated and beloved; to his fellow-Paulists his 
example has been uplifting and stimulating; to his penitents 
he has been a loving father and spiritual guide; to his supe- 
riors always a wise and careful and discreet counsellor. 

He is a preacher of exceptional ability. His sermons are 
what might be expected from a keen and logical mind. There is 
no attempt at fine language, no verbal pyrotechnics, no assem- 
blage of overworked adjectives. They are clear and crystal- 
line and to the point; and they always have a point. They 
are as straightforward and direct as a proposition of Euclid, 
without being at all dull, dzen entendu,; for Father Searle for- 
tunately possesses a very delightful and saving sense of humor. 

Taken for all in all, the new Paulist Superior is a man “ teres 
atque rotundus”; a man of ability, a man of judgment, a man of 
charity, a man of piety. The Community is fortunate in having 
him at its head. May he fill the honored place many years! 
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‘ The explorer’s story of new or 

AFRICA. little-known lands and peoples is 

By Major Gibbens. always sure to gain the interest of 

the general reader. This is espe- 

cially true of interior Africa, the land of which we have so 

little accurate information, “‘the land of contrasts and extremes; 

of unrestrained freedom and slavery in its crudest shape; 

where similar conditions brutalize one character but develop 

and purify another; whose climate often wrecks the strong, yet 

not infrequently invigorates the weakly constitution; where 

vitality and mortality wrestle so fiercely the one with the other 

that the most prolific increase is neutralized by virulent epi- 
demics and far-reaching plagues.” 

Therefore the many who are familiar with the pages of 
Livingstone, of Speke, of Grant, of Stanley will welcome this 
new work* of Major Gibbons. The two volumes, beautifully 
printed and amply illustrated, with fine and accurate maps of 
the regions traversed, have more than the interest of the best 
fiction. The story is told in plain, straightforward English, 
just what one would look for in a soldier’s narrative. It is 
free from details of a purely scientific nature, which, however 
necessary for the specialist and for the main purpose of the 
expedition, are monotonous and burdensome to the general 
reader. The scientific observations and data have, of course, 
been collected, and are in the possession of the geographical 
expert. Nor does the author unduly intrude his personality 
on the reader; there is just enough of the personal element 
in the narrative to give life to the picture of the countries 
traversed, the characteristics of the tribes encountered, and the 
general conditions which the future traveller may expect. 

For this is a region which is soon to be easy of access 
through the railway. Besides the determination and accurate 
mapping of the principal source of the Zambesi, over two thou- 
sand miles from the sea, one of the chief purposes of this ex- 
pedition was to furnish information of such a character as might 

*Africa from South to North through Marotseland. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, 


F.R.G.S,, R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. In two volumes. New York 
and London: John Lane. 
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be of assistance in selecting a route for the trans- continental 
railway which had long been the dream of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. . The vast plateau of the Zambesi is shown to be a 
land of wonders. It is a “white man’s land,” offering, with 
Uganda, the best prospects for European settlement. Besides 
its undoubted mineral wealth, it is capable of growing on the 
most extensive scale the cereals, the vegetables, and the fruits 
usual in Europe. It is a land of the fairest scenery, ‘‘ Nature 
at her best wherever the eye rests.” But the glory of its 
scenic splendors is the marvellous Victoria Falls, which in its 
unique grandeur and massive proportions eclipses our world- 
famed Niagara. 

Major Gibbons devotes one of his chapters to the mission- 
ary as a factor in the regeneration of the black races in Africa. 
He discusses the question with great fairness from the layman’s 
stand-point, explicitly ignoring all reference to religious con- 
troversy ; his interest is centred on the practical and moral 
improvement of the blacks. And from this point of view he 
gives the highest praise to the labors of the Catholic mission- 
aries. He finds them everywhere the most practical men in 
the field. And he insists upon a principle that ought to be 
obvious, but is too often lost sight of in the choice of men for 
such missions. To do good work and to have its results last- 
ing requires the best type of man. High character, a deep 
sense of responsibility, noble aspiration, a zeal daunted by no 
obstacles, impervious to discouragement, the highest self-denial, 
and conscientious labor—these are the qualities demanded of 
such missionaries: the man who has been a failure elsewhere 
is more than a stumbling-block to effective work among the 
blacks. Hence the author says that of all. the systems within 
his experience “that employed by the Roman Catholics alone 
reaches the standard” he advocates. 


: Among recent nciliontlons:s we find 
PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS, one that is especially welcome, a 
By A Kempis. carefully prepared translation of 

A Kempis’ Prayers and Medita- 

tions on the Life of Christ.* Hitherto the only complete Eng- 


* Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Thomas Haemerkén 4 Kempis, 
Translated from the text of the edition of Michael Joseph Pohl, Ph.D., by W. Duthoit, of Exeter 
College, Oxford. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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lish version of this book has been that of ‘Thomas Carre,” 
published in 1664, and of course practically inaccessible to present- 
day readers. Two other translations made by Protestant writers 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries carefully excluded 
all words that seemed to sanction Catholic beliefs or practices, 
and consequently fell far short of the fidelity desirable in such 
a work as this. The present version, so far as can be judged 
in the absence of the original text, is a successful attempt to 
provide readers with an opportunity of entering into the thoughts 
of the author just as he intended. 

Although the book before us can hardly be said to enjoy 
an absolutely undisputed title to genuinity, and although the 
most favorable rating would necessarily rank this volume far 
below Zhe Imitation of Christ, nevertheless the meditations here 
to be found are indisputably valuable by reason of the pure and 
fervent piety in which they abound and which will help many 
a soul to enter feelingly into the passion of Christ and dwell 
in His sacred wounds. 


A new, popular edition of the 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. Afologia* has been prepared by 
By Cardinal Newman. Father Neville, Cardinal New- 
man’s literary executor, and placed 

upon the market by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. at the 
remarkably cheap price of twenty-five cents, postage prepaid. 
It is in octavo, with sewed paper covers, and contains nearly 
two hundred double-columned pages of easily readable print: 
The preface is that of the 1865 edition, and there is added a 
hitherto unpublished letter of the Cardinal’s to Canon Flana- 
gan, giving a very interesting statement of the writer’s atti- 
tude toward ‘“‘the Roman Church,” in the years immediately 
preceding his submission. Writing in 1857, Dr. Newman de- 
clares: “I never to this day have felt necessary to be dissatis- 
fied with the drift or the substance of (Tract) No. 90.” He 
mentions that in 1841, in a letter required of him by the 
Bishop of Oxford, he wrote violently against the Roman 
Church, because, much as he loved it, he felt bound to speak 
out, under this official compulsion, his mental conviction that 
Roman doctrine was false. His last two years of délay were 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua. Being a History of his Religious Opinions. By John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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due to a sense that he should listen to his friends warning him, 
“Your new views may be a delusion, and if you act on them, 
without a fair trial of their enduring, you may find out they 
are so when it is too late.” 


It is seldom indeed that we meet 

WHERE SAINTS HAVE. with a book of such exceptional 

TROD. merit and power as that of M. D. 
By M. D. Petre. Petre, entitled Where Saints Have 
Trod.* It is a small volume in 
size, with a preface by Father Tyrrell, and treats of difficult 
yet all-important subjects, the nature of which is made clearer 
by the sub-title, ‘Some Studies in Asceticism.” In the treat- 
ment of these the author gives abundant evidence of an 
extended study of St. Thomas Aquinas and a wide reading of 
the classical ascetical writers. She has applied herself dili- 
gently and thoughtfully, employing always a comprehensive 
vision, to the truths of the spiritual life, and sought to express 
their enduring, fundamental and eternal content. It is needless 
to say that the foundation and real significance of these truths 
are often lost sight of by writers who, pushing special devo- 
tions to fanciful limits and exaggerating externals, give no pro- 
portionate thought or exposition to what is basic and per- 
manent. 

Miss Petre has called her book ‘‘ Studies in Asceticism.” 
Many may be led by this to judge it a book suited only for 
those who desire to lead a most perfect and a continuously 
mortified life. Not only these, but all who strive to love God, 
will find it most useful and most helpful, even to the extent 
that such as before were not fired with enthusiasm to lead the 
most perfect life will here be enlightened, at least, as to the 
beauty, the depth, the value of that life. The book will give 
an insight into matters that daily enter into our every-day 
spiritual existence, matters most common yet oftentimes either 
neglected or insufficiently explained or misrepresented in their 
treatment. And that insight will beget a truer sense of the 
beauty of ancient truths, a wider and deeper conception of 
the creature’s responsibility and dignity before his God, and a 
firmer love of our divine Redeemer. Among the subjects 


" Where Saints Have Trod. Some Studies in Asceticism. By M. D. Petre. With a ~ 
preface by Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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treated are Commandments and Counsels, The Buried Life, 
Devotion and Devotions, The Sacrament of Love, Death before 
‘Dishonor, Self-will and Freedom, Deus Meus et Omnia. These 
short essays are almost as valuable for what they suggest as 
for what they actually say, and in their writing, besides her 
theological learning, Miss Petre has evidenced a clear English 
style and a pleasant facility of illustration. 


The new Year-book of the Catholic University of America 
has just been issued. It contains the changes in entrance re- 
quirements and courses called for by the action of the Board 
of Trustees in deciding to admit graduates of high-schools to 
the University. These modifications do not imply that the 
University is to lower its standards or abandon the field of 
advanced work in which it has hitherto been engaged. It is 
hoped, on the contrary, that a larger number of men, trained 
in their preliminary courses by the University teachers, will 
become candidates for the higher degrees and devote themselves 
to scientific research. 

By placing its extensive resources and equipment within 
reach of candidates for the baccalaureate degrees, the University 
expects to retain within Catholic influences many of our young 
men who otherwise would enter non-Catholic institutions. 


This book relates the life of St. 

ST. COLETTE. Colette of Corbie,* a _ fifteenth 

By A. Germain. century ascetic, as remarkable by 

her social influence as by her 

spirituality. She enjoyed in her day a European fame. By 
saving her memory from oblivion Alphonse Germain has done 
a work both useful and interesting. His book, which is copi- 
ously documented from the most reliable sources, forms a seri- 
ous contribution to the history of France during the reigns of 
Charles VI. and Charles VII. Colette indeed enjoyed the 
esteem and respect of the most high-placed personages of her 
time, and had a most beneficial influencé over them—especially 
over the wife and son of John the Fearless. The religious and 
patriotic movement which permitted Joan of Arc to accomplish 
her mission was developed and vivified by Colette’s reform of 


* Sainte Colette de Corbie. Par Alphonse Germain, lauréat de l’'Académie frangaise. 
Paris: Poussielgue, Maison St. Roch, Couvin, Belgique. 
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the Franciscan order; and, by the counsel she gave princes, as 
well as by her intervention with the various political parties, 
she contributed much towards the pacification of France. M. 
Germain has drawn the sweet figure of Colette, and he has 
told her heroic, curious, and even extraordinary life with much 
felicity. For most readers this work will be a revelation. No 
one, interested in the history of France, will regret having read 
it. One may not, it is true, always share the author’s beliefs, 
and one may even reject some of his ideas, or what he has to 
say about the supernatural facts attributed to the saint; yet, 
if one wishes to be impartial, one must admit that his book 
presents sufficient facts solidly established, and that, on the 
whole, he shows such an amount of genuine erudition that it 
may safely take place among the works to be consulted. 
Alphonse Germain, already well known by his uumerous works 
on zxsthetics—the latest of which is Le Sentiment de 1’ Art—has 
suddenly revealed himself as an earnest historian. 


To readers familiar with Father 
THE BURDEN OF THE TIME. Clifford’s previous’ volume, /n- 
By Rev. C. Clifford. troibo, it will be unnecessary to 
say more than this, that the new 
book * is conceived and executed in the same general spirit as 
its predecessor. A new addition has thus been made to the 
slowly growing class of spiritual works written by English 
authors, in the English language, for English readers. What- 
ever question is raised by the new volume, all will readily 
recognize it as of a type that should be encouraged. The 
defects which may be found in it are defects of the kind that 
attach to writings of a high order; and when due allowance 
is made for each shortcoming of style or sentiment, or what 
not, the work must remain an acknowledged prize for the 
Catholic public. 

Father Clifford has a keen and penetrating mind; his 
teaching is given out with force and decision; he uses language 
that reveals the well-trained and widely-educated man. Com- 
pared with what has hitherto been almost the only available 
sort of spiritual literature, his book must be called remarkable 

* The Burden of the Time: Essays in Suggestion based upon certain of the Breviary 


Scriptures of the Liturgical Year. By the Rev. Cornelius Clifford. New York: The 
Cathedral Library Association. 
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for originality. A palpable sympathy for the condition and 
the tastes of the reader to whom he addresses himself is usu- 
ally manifested in his statements as in his tone. At the 
same time the uncompromising insistence on principles—with- 
out distinction into repugnant and pleasant—that marks the 
truly religious mind is in full evidence. Hence these pages 
are calculated to be extremely profitable without ceasing to be 
very attractive reading. 

The character of the author’s work may be best explained, 
perhaps, by saying that it is a collection of miniature spiritual 
essays (some two hundred of them) on topics suggested by the 
Scripture readings apportioned to the different seasons in the 
Roman Breviary. ‘It is for the ‘modern’ reader, most of all, 
that he has written for that breathless, forward-moving public 
of devout but over-busy men, whether in the cloister or out of 
it, who are spiritual enough to find conscience-room for an 
idea, but not leisured enough-to labor it to a poor third of its 
issues.” And his purpose has been admirably fulfilled. So that 
if you like to meet with the spiritual reflections of a cultured 
Catholic mind, well fitted to represent the church in her appli- 
cation of the eternal truths to the conditions of ordinary 
personal and social existence, why then you had better dip 
into the pages of Zhe Burden of the Time. 


Father Thurston’s work on Lent 
LENT. and Holy Week* is an extremely 
By Father Thurston. valuable addition to historical litur- 
giology. Father Thurston is wide- 
ly known as a thorough and painstaking student of liturgical 
and devotional development, and any such work from his pen 
is guaranteed beforehand as sound and scientific. This volume 
presents in a charming manner the rise and growth of the 
Lenten fast and Lenten ritual; and, whether from the point of 
view of history or of devotion, is in a high degree valuable. 
We know of no better way of appreciating the Church’s Lenten 
and Passion-tide solemnities than by reading a book like this. 
For history is the best interpreter of public worship, just as 
worship is the holiest record of history. 


*Lent and Holy Week. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Whether a life of Pius X. is pre- 

LIFE OF PIUS X. mature or not, here it is.* It is 

padded, to be sure; so that only 

about the middle of the book do we begin to read about the 

subject of it. But the padding is good nevertheless. There is 

a long summary of the life of Leo XIII. which is interesting ; and 

some historical information on Papal conclaves and elections 

which is valuable. Excellent illustrations are abundant, and 
altogether it is a volume worth possessing. 


The Reverend Arthur Ritchie, 

SERMONS. rector of the Ritualistic Church 

By Rev. Arthur Ritchie. of St. Ignatius in New York, has 
published a volume of sermons t 

which does credit to his heart. They are simple, strong, and 
earnest, full of zeal for souls, and eloquent with exhortations 
to righteousness and sanctity. They profess also. the utmost 
solicitude about genuine and old-fashioned Catholicity. Mr. 
Ritchie urges his people to go to confession oftener, to receive 
the Eucharist more worshipfully, to believe in Hell more firmly. 
He hints plainly his disapproval of Protestantizing the Anglican 
Church, insists upon the folly of private judgment which leads 
to countless sects, and appeals for submission to the sure 
authority of Catholic faith. Concerning the text, ‘““Thou art 
Peter, etc.,” there is one sermon which, we respectfully suggest 
to Mr. Ritchie, is by no means the most creditable in his book. 
We think that if he were to reflect with open mind upon both 
text and context of our Lord’s special commissions and promises 
to St. Peter, then upon the history of the church in which, as’ 
Mr. Ritchie himself believes, God has not for a single century 
or generation ceased to dwell, and finally upon the true mean- 
ing of Infallibility, which his use of the term “autocratic” 
leads us to think he hardly apprehends aright, we are inclined to 
fancy that there would not appear in any future sermon of his 
so curt a dismissal of Papal claims; and so unphilosophical a 
procedure as the thinking that the Catholic doctrine of the 
Primacy, which is in itself so momentous, and in its historical 
associations so vast, could possibly rest upon so slender a 


* Life of Pope Pius X. With a Preface by Cardinal Gibbons. New York: Benziger 


Brothers. 
t Sermons from St. Ignatius’ Pulpit. By Rev. Arthur Ritchie. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Company. 
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foundation as “the dust of theological controversy.” Our hope 
is that our author’s deeply religious spirit will find for itself 
the’true and ‘authoritative Christianity, the un-Protestantized 
and genuine Catholicity which in these discourses he urges his 
hearers to profess. 


The ‘ North-Country Curate” who 

VIA DOLOROSA. wrote Via Dolorosa* has given us 

By a North-Country Curate. a fairly good story. It tells of twe 
vocations lost at St. Sulpice, one of 

a Frenchman through rationalism, the other of a fascinating young 
Irishman through falling in love. The rationalist is converted at 
last, and appears at the end of the book as—well, to tell what 
appears at the end of a book is hardly fair either to author or 
reader. The author has in him possibilities of good story telling. 
But he must study, and re-study, and still continue to study 
the construction of plots; the nature of dialogue, the descrip- 
tion of incident, and everything else that goes toward the fiction- 
maker’s most exacting profession. About all these matters our 
author has a great deal either to learn entirely or to become 
skilful in handling. Then as to conveying moral lessons or 


dogmatic instruction in a novel, this is a thing that must be 
done by way of suggestion to be tolerable. Whole paragraphs 
and pages of one or other kind of preaching strike one ill if 
one has bought a book to enjoy as a story. With great care 
and constant labor the author of Via Dolorosa should produce 
thoroughly good work. His first venture promises well. 


He That Eateth Bread With Met 

HE THAT EATETH BREAD is a curious sort of book concern- 
WITH ME. ing which the most that can be 

By H. A. M. Keays. said is that it will be admired by 
many for its cleverness and by a 

few for its ethical inspiration. The least that can be said of it 
is that those who view it from the stand-point of traditional 
morality and prevalent conventions will regard it with censor- 
ious eyes. That the author has a keen eye and a ready pen 
not even her unkindest critic can deny. Whether or not the 
book will bear a helpful message to the individual reader, must 


* Via Dolorosa. By a North-Country Curate. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
tHe That Eateth Bread With Me. By H.A. Mitchell Keays. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 
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depend mainly on this issue: Will said reader be more shocked 
or edified by the contemplation of a model character who, 
after desperate struggles with natural inclination, accepts as a 
terrible duty the task of renouncing her husband to the woman 
whom she feels he should try to save? If unselfishness is to 
reign as the supreme, truest test of nobility and the strongest 
force to lift humanity, then what shall be done in cases where 
renunciation runs counter to Christian ideas of right and law? 
It’s a sort of Enoch Arden affair, you see; but we do think 
that a pagan, or one who believed in the divorce remedy, 
might get some good, health-bestowing shocks out of this book. 


As an instructive introduction to 

DANTE’S INFERNO. readers of the Jnuferno of Dante 

3 By A. T. Ennis. we recommend Mr. Ennis’ study,* 
which has just been published. 

The author's purpose is not to give any original or exhaustive 
study of the first part of the Divine Comedy, nor to explain 
historical events and personages and every mythological refer- 
ence. The object of his work is to act as a guide to the 
reader on the great highway of the poem, and to show him 
the principal, the absorbing, the one great theme of its author. 
The value of such an exposition may be easily known when 
one considers the endless discussions concerning Dante’s work, 
the interpretations to which his lines have been forced, and the 
manner in which secondary, political purposes of his work have 
been made to appear its chief end and object. ‘‘To mistake 
some minor phases for the dominant note of the symphonic 
poem betrays a lamentable ignorance of the structure of 
the immortal composition,” is well said in the preface. Mr. 
Ennis has grasped the spiritual and supernatural aim of Dante’s 
work. He has realized the supreme message which the Floren- 
tine gave to man: the eternal despair of sin, never to be taken 
away yet ever to be expressed in the pains of hell, the com- 
forting hope of purgatorial suffering, the triumphant and ccm- 
plete union in heaven—all portrayed with the view to teach 
men the bitterness of sin and the glory of virtue. The per- 
ception of this main purpose has fitted Mr. Ennis to be a suit- 
able guide, and as a guide he speaks well and clearly. The 


" Introduction to Dante's Inferno. By Adolphus T. Ennis. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. 
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. 
author promises similar introductions to the Purgatorio and 
Paradiso, and the reader of the present one will look forward 
with eagerness for the other two. 


Few sciences have progressed more 

RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. within the last few years than 

By Burton and Mathews. that of teaching. Pedagogy has 

become a definite science grounded 
on the principles of psychology. The results of this welcomed 
progress is perhaps nowhere more marked than in our Sunday- 
schools. The dry, irksome system of catechetical instruction has 
been, in part at least, superseded by methods calculated to 
arouse the interest of the child and fill him with a love of his 
faith as well as store with definitions and formulas his memory. 
Happily “the sacredness which belongs to the ancient doc- 
trines is no longer regarded as attaching also to the ancient 
but antiquated methods of teaching them.” 

It is also encouraging to find that, for the most part, our 
Sunday-school teachers are persons filled with true zeal for 
their work and genuine sympathy for the little children com- 
mitted to their charge—persons who, though receiving little or 
no aid from those whose duty it is to instruct and encourage 
them, are nevertheless, in many ways at least, earnestly striv- 
ing to prepare themselves for the work. To such persons we © 
are glad to recommend in the way of practical assistance Pro- 
fessors Burton and Mathews’ treatise* on the Sunday-school. 
This work deals with the most perplexing problems met with 
in any class-room, such as Incentives to Study, Attention, 
Methods of Conducting Recitations, and contains discussions of 
these questions every line of which is both suggestive and illu- 
minating. 


Here is a little book ¢ intended to 

STORY OF ISRAEL. answer a need keenly felt by all 

By Evelyn L. Thomas. téachers of Bible history. The 

successful teaching of any branch 

of history requires that the facts to be learned should be 

repeatedly gone over by the child until they are firmly fixed 

* Principles and Ideals for the Sunday-school. An Essay in Religious Pedagogy. By 
Ernest De Witt Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors in the University of Chicago. 


t The Early Story of Israel. By Evelyn L. Thomas. New York, London, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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in his memory. To omit repetitions means failure. But repe- 
titions are proverbially dull, and if not skilfully conducted may 
have the disastrous effect of creating in the pupil a distaste 
for study. To devise means of making these indispensable 
repetitions at once profitable and attractive has severely taxed 
the ingenuity of our most competent instructors. One of the 
most practical helps that has as yet been discovered is the 
use of collateral readers in which the facts of the text are 
clothed in other and, if possible, more attractive language. It 
is with the view of producing a book that would thus sup- 
plement the ordinary Bible history that Mrs. Thomas has given 
us this admirable sketch of Israel’s early history. It contains, 
as the author explains, not a detailed account of the period 
but rather a brief, lively description of the principal events and 
characters, with the view to arouse the child’s interest and im- 
pel him to more diligent study. Charming language, together, 
with the judicious use of pictures, anecdotes, and illustrations, 
combine to make the volume a most attractive supplementary 
reader. 


Largely based on the plan of 

A COURSE IN SPANISH. Woodbury’s Practical Course in 

By Monsanto and Languellier. Geyman, the Monsanto—Languel- 

lier Spanish Grammar* will prove 

to be a useful manual both for class-rooms and for private 

- work. It covers the elementary ground carefully and syste- 

matically, contains a good tabulation of the irregular verbs, 

and in the present edition has been conformed to the latest 
rulings of the Academy in accentuation and spelling. 


The Faith of Ment is Jack Lon- 

THE FAITH OF MEN.  don’s most recent offering to read- 

By Jack London. -ers of fiction. Eight short stories 
comprise the volume, a majority of 

them being reprinted from various periodicals. All of them deal 
with the prose and poetry incident to life in the mining camps 
of Alaska and the cold, mysterious North. In character the 
stories are widely different, ranging from the grotesquely hu- 
* A Practical Course in Spanish. By H.M. Monsanto and Louis A. Languellier. Re- 
vised by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 


Company. 
t The Faith of Men. By Jack London. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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morous to the depressingly tragic. They are smart, well-told 
tales, with well-conceived plots and graphic characterizaticns. 
“‘The Faith of Men,” from which the book takes its name, and 
“The One Thousand Dozen,” are tragedies too probable to be 
shaken off, while “A Relic of the Pliocene” is a monstrous 
yarn concerning the killing of the last mammoth. 

The element of cruelty enters largely into some of Mr. Lon- 
don’s serious tales. This may be characteristic of the writer or 
the country of which he writes. At all events, when he starts 
out to write a tragedy he does it with a keen relish and re- 
lentlessly. 


This book * is disappointing. There 
THE PINE GROVE HOUSE. is incompleteness in its plot, and a 
By Ruth Hall. want of high finish in its tone. 
The characters are not strong, and 
its hero and heroine unreal. The little Maud Talbot is as strik- 
ing a figure as the “leading lady,” Helen Loring, while the 
descriptions of Harold Smith’s illiterate mother, who is a washer- 
woman made rich, and the fallen woman, Sara Joralemon, who 
is so strikingly beautiful, seem to jar on the best parts of the 
narrative. There is, in our opinion, little benefit to be derived 
from the perusal of Pine Grove House, and the reader will lay 
the book down dissatisfied. Descriptions of cheap boarding- 
houses and ‘“‘ decayed aristocracy” are not elevating, nor cal- 
culated to incite cheerful or beautiful thoughts in a world where 
so much shadow is mingled with the sunshine. A fluent writer 
like Ruth Hall can give literature something better than Pine 
Grove House. 


“This book + aims to give a sketch 

IRISH LIFE IN IRISH of the vista of Irish life opened by 
FICTION. the novelists, and to consider their 

By Horatio Sheafe Kraus. novels carefully where they seem 
representative of national life and 

character. The value of the fiction of the period before the 
gteat famine is, on the whole, historical,.not artistic; and there 
may be seen just how the racial antipathies, the religious an- 
tagonisms, the sleepless consciousness of past wrongs, fourd 


* The Pine Grove House. By Ruth Hall. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t Irish Life in Irish Fiction. By HoratioSheafe Kraus, New York: Macmillan Company, 
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expression.” These words are taken from the preface, but the 
closing chapter remarks that since this work was written a. new 
school has arisen having a higher standard of art and style in 
general. New forces are astir in the realm of literature, both 
in prose and verse. The book is interesting as a study in com- 
parative literature. 


The evolution of the dime novel 
WHEN WILDERNESS WAS of a few decades ago and its 
KING. appearance among us as the mod- 
By R. Parrish. ern historical romance would be a 
fruitful subject for the literary 
chronicler. Indians, soldiers, burnings at the stake, bloody 
attacks and thrilling escapes, are the paraphernalia of the up- 
to date cloth-bound version, just as they were of its maligned 
predecessor. None of the essentials of a good historical romance 
are lacking in Randall Parrish’s When Wilderness was King.* 
Fort Dearborn is the scene of this tale, and the plot is worked 
out by the English settlers on one side against their Indian 
adversaries on the other. The story is told in the first person, 
and that is a comfort, for no matter how dire his distress, we 
have the assurance that the hero has lived to tell the tale. 
The book is published in attractive form and its illustrations 
are an interesting feature. As for its literary value, the story 
ranks in plot, character development, and style with the best 
of its class, and it should find many appreciative readers. 


There is the ring of “the true po- 
SONGS BY THE WAYSIDE. etic talent” in these versest by 
By William J. Fischer. Dr. Fischer, and with this is the 
ever turning to God, the Author of 
beauty, of all things lovable and winning. The spirit of faith 
and hope and love gleams through the pages like a thread of 
gold, and we are the purer and better because we have read 
them. We admire particularly ‘‘In the Cathedral,” ‘Faces in 
the Street,” “A Song of the End.” No sweeter gift could be 
offered to a friend. 


* When Wilderness was King. By Randall Parrish. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
t Songs by the Wayside. By William J. Fischer. Boston, Mass.: The Gorham Press. 
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The Tablet (11 June): An editorial discusses the question of 
Catholic Secondary or Higher Education and calls atten- 
tion to the urgent necessity for the foundation of 
Catholic secondary schools, none, or almost none, of 
which at present exist. The immense disadvantages 
under which Catholic children labor because of the lack 
of such schools; the grave dangers confronting Catholic 
youth attending Protestant schools and colleges; the 
serious inefficiency, if not total ruin, of the present 
Catholic elementary school system unless quickly rein- 
forced by a system of well-equipped schools and col- 
leges for Catholic secondary and higher education—all 
these call for vigorous effort and co-operation on the 
part of English Catholics, if they wish to reap the 
fruits of the victory already gained for Catholic. educa- 
tion, and at the same time secure for their children 
some share in the many educational advantages offered 
by the government. An article on “ Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia” points out the retrograde and unprogressive 
policy of the Russian government as evident in_ its 
recent dealings with Buriats, Tibetans, and other tribes 
of Eastern Asia. In its efforts for the “ russification ” 
of the various portions of the empire the imperial gov- 
ernment has sought by merciless means to crush out 
every vestige of independence, religious or political ; 
a policy long since abandoned by civilized nations, and 
one which, especially in view of the present crisis of 
affairs in the Far East, is fraught with the gravest 
dangers for the unity and peace of Czardom. 

(June 18): One of the results of the Russo-Japanese 
war is the new development of activity among the Bal- 
kan States; the rulers of which have formed an alliance, 
and assumed an aggressive attitude towards Austria. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Austria and the Balkan States” 
the writer reviews the situation there and speculates at 
length upon the possible outcome of the movement. 

The Roman Correspondent discusses the friendly atti- 
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tude of His Holiness Pius X. towards the Italian govern- 
ment, and the spirit of conciliation at present pervading 
the Vatican. A review of the political campaign of. 
the Italian Socialists in preparation for the coming elec- 
tions, the most prominent and important part of which 
consists in bitter charges, vile and savage attacks upon 
the church and clergy. Announcement is made of 
the marriage of Lord Acton with Miss Dorothy Lyon 
on June 7, at the London Oratory. 

(June 25): Reluctantly complains of rules enforced in 
some of the London hospitals. The grievance is that 
some regulations infringe on the religious freedom of 
the Catholic patients and nurses, and deny to the 
Catholic priest the privileges granted tp other clergy- 
men. Rev. Herbert Lucas draws an analogy between 
the educational crisis of 1843 and the peril which now 
threatens the English Catholic schools. He points out 
the main features of the present situation and states 
that the remedy must be of a financial order.——From 
Rome comes news of the audience and cordial reception 
which the British sailors were given at the Vatican. 
The report is denied that there is in preparation a papal 
document which will abolish the non expedit. 

(2 July): Commenting upon the approaching national 
conference of the Franciscan tertiaries at Leeds, the 
writer expresses the hope that the “ tertiary’ movement 
is prepared to receive into itself the new enthusiasm for 
St. Francis which is at present so largely outside the 
order and the church, and give it a definite leading as 
a religious force.” The Rev. J. R. Madan contri- 
butes a third installment of his article on ‘St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Antioch,” dealing in this number with 
the early days of the Antiochene Church. The 
announcement is made in the Notes that the reorganiza- 
tion of the editorial staff of Zhe Correspondant has been 
accomplished. M. Etienne Lamy has been made editor. 
The Roman Correspondent reports that the Biblical 
Commission is working quietly but effectively. Father 
David Fleming, one of the two secretaries of the com- 
mission, has declared that he is quite satisfied with the 
progress made. A considerable number of students duly 
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qualified with ‘the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology 
have applied for examination for the degrees in Scrip- 
ture to be awarded by the commission. 

The Month (July): Decides that the Tractatus de Conceptione 
is to be ascribed neither to St. Anselm nor to the 
Abbot of Bury, but solely to Eadmer. Relates “the 
Legend of Abbot Elsi”; but comes to a ‘somewhat 
vague conclusion” as regards the author of this legend, 
which has some bearing on the obscure history of Our 
Lady’s Conception feast. Defends the French religious 
against the charges preferred by calumniators. Enumer- 
ates some of the accusations, examines in general the 
nature of the testimony adduced, notes the attitude of 
the anti-clerical party, and contrasts the morality of 
the clergy with that of the other professional classes in 
France. Emphasizes the importance which attaches to 
the conversion of the Copts in Egypt. Shows that such 
event would be instrumental in checking the spread of 
Mohammedanism in northern Africa, in reuniting the 
Abyssinians with the church, and in facilitating the 
evangelization of the Soudan and the adjoining countries. 

Hibbert Journal (July): Bishop Talbot, in a criticism of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s ‘“‘Suggestions towards the Reinterpreta- 
tion of Christian Doctrine,” expresses, first, satisfaction 
that a man of scientific distinction should come upon 
theological ground; and next, gratitude for the spirit in 
which he deals with his subject.. His acknowledgment 
of God as a Being whom it is possible to love, to serve, 
and to worship, and his assurance that science surmises 
what looks like ‘spiritual existence before all worlds, 
makes him recognized as a comrade. In criticism of ‘the 
doctrine of the Atonement as traditionally and officially 
held, or supposed to be held, by the churches to-day,’”’ 
Sir Oliver ‘has credited theology with what is not 
really hers, and he has refused on insufficient ground 
what she rightly maintains. The foundation stone of the 
doctrine of the Atonement is not the imputation of 
vicarious sin, but that great terrible truth which, as 
Driver says, ‘history no less than individual experience 
only too vividly teaches each one of us.’’? A second 
error is the notion that ‘the Atonement implies a 
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capriciously angry God, whereas it implies what Lyttle- 
ton calls “the fixed and necessary hostility of the 
Divine nature to sin.” But what Sir Oliver has missed 
he may well be led to recognize, later on, as a legiti- 
mate and necessary part. of theological interpretation. 
Prof. Bradley attempts to sketch in the language of 
ordinary literature the theory of tragedy evolved by 
Hegel, the man who has been rivalled in this matter 
only by Aristotle. T. Bailey Saunders describes the 
too little known Herder, whose great service was that of 
an enthusiastic pioneer exploring the entire field of 
knowledge and making luminous suggestions everywhere. 
Prof. Sorley contrasts the intellectualist form of 
idealism traditional since Plato with that which is gaining . 
ground since Kant, and of which the fundamental pro- 
position is the assertion not of the intelligible but of 
the spiritual nature of reality. A form of Realism is 
entering speculative thought at present, and so far 
adopting Idealism as to contend both for the indepen- 
dent existence of the objects of sense-perception and for 
a reality corresponding to scientific and ethical conception. 
In “‘ Present Aspects of the Problem of Immortality,” 
by S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.So., we are told that we desire 
an immortality which shall signify a personal life in the 
full sense of the word, not an existence of disembcdied 
spirits. We desire immortality to adjust the deserts and 
merits of men so disproportionately accorded in time. 
The answers to questions asked by the Society for 
Psychical Research, viz., (1) ‘‘Do you desire a future 
life whatever the conditions might be?” (2) ‘Can you 
say what elements in life are felt by you to call for 
perpetuity ?”’ seem to show that many desire annihila- 
tion, many do not care, and that the number of those 
desiring future life is usually overrated. The value of 
such questions is dubious. 

Those who object to immortality because it is mere 
rest, endlessness, fail to grasp the vital and predominant 
element of the concept which is continuous growth. 
Immortality is not the whole of the religious view of the 
world, but only a subordinate part of it, a consequence 
of the more fundamental view that Goodness, Beauty, 
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-.:\ and "Pruth ate supernal tealities whose permanent worth 

©) \doés: not depend: on the continual ¢xistence ‘of man. 

“Human niinisters of justice -fail; justice never.’’ Death 

i -is but! a stage of life. © Personal growth’ for each 

i 7 continues.——_Writing ' on ‘the. religious temperament 

: of the English the rector of St. Ethelburga’s, Rev. 

f ; W.-F. Cobb, usés the doctrine ofthe Virgin Birth as an 

i . illustration. Concerning it he says that fortunately the 

. ; time is passed when, with Anselm, one might say on 

this head “non opus est disputare.” The stress laid 

on that teaching is bound up with a low view of reli- 

gion and a heretical view of the nature of matter. It is 

“cowardice, obstinate conservatism, or want of educa- 

tion in religion which attaches a religious value to the 

doctrine of the Virgin Birth: I say the doctrine, and 

not the fact. The fact no loyal churchman cares to 

contradict. Its religious value no Christian. man is at 

liberty to appraise high.” Materialism as now enshrined 

in the temples of English Christianity does appraise it 

highly ; but a silent, little-noticed, almost subterraneous 

movement is, like the action of leaven, gradually affecting 

the whole lump. Professor Knight tells how the use 

of the historical method in philosophy will - eliminate 

intolerancé towards what we now consider uncouth or 

outré. Discussing the problem of evil St. George 

Stock insists. that we must frankly acknowledge God’s 

Kingdom to be not of this world;- but that must not 
prevent us from striving that-his kingdom may~come. 

— Cattolica (18 June): Continues the series .of articles 

entitled ‘‘The True Christianity of the Gospel and the 

Christianity of Alfred Loisy.” The author states that 

he has not been following the synthetic. method (in which 

pre-established theses are confirmed with arguments), but 

the analytic (in which one proceeds without any pre- 

suppositions to the discovery of truth, part by part). 

Among the points treated is Loisy’s position on the 

Resurrection, and the French critic is “very easily” 

confuted. Loisy calls the Resurrection undemonstrable. 

“But what more is needed’ for the demonstfation of a 

fact than the testimony of many eye-witnesses who are 

a neither deceiving nor deceived-?—and' who, -moreover, 
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_ have ino -interest’ in’ lying ?. What further evidence did 


Revue 


Europeans ask from the comrades of Columbus on his 
return from America? And what-more is required for 
any historical fact? Now, that Jesus Christ was dead is 
attested by all, both friends and enemies: the centurion, 
Pilate, the persons :who embalmed and buried the body, 
the Sanhedrim, the soldiers, the pious women. That 
Jesus Christ vose again is attested by the pious women 
who went to anoint him, by Mary Magdalen, and the 
other two who. spoke with the risen one (John xx. 14; 
Mark xvi..1); by St. Peter (Luke xiv. 34); by the two 
disciples near Emmaus (Luke xxiv.); by the twelve 
Apostles gathered together in the absence of St. Tho- 
mas (John xx. 19); by the same, in the presence of St. 
Thomas (John xx. 26); by the disciples in Galilee 
(John xxi.); by St. Paul (I. Cor. xv. 8), and by five 
hundred persons gathered together (I. Cor. xv. 6).” 
An account is given of Denifle’s Luther and Lutheranism, 
a work of. which the first volume, containing nine hun- 
dred pages, has just appeared. The book is described as 
an exposé of Luther’s morals, and of the true origin of 
his theological teachings. A great outcry against the 
work has been made by the German reviews, and it has 
met with severe criticism-at the hands of Harnack, See- 
berg of Berlin, and Hausleiter of Greifswald, as. stupid, 
unscientific, uncharitable, indecorous, inaccurate. Deni- 
fle has made answer to his critics. 

de Lille (April): M. le Vte. de Meaux continues 
his article on the “Catholic Church in the United 
States.” Two important factors, he thinks, in the future 
of the church in the United States are the Society of 
the Missions to non-Catholics and the Federation of 
Catholic Societies... In noting the opening of the Mis- 
sion House at Washington, he recalls the work of Fr. 
Hecker and of the missionaries to non-Catholics, and 
their efforts in the West and South. He also ‘dwells on 
the work of the Federation, quoting the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in congratulating it on its efforts for 
national unity and for the morality of the whole coun- 
try. The conditions of the workman and the capitalist, 





-and how far the Catholic Church can better these con- 
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ditions, are discussed. Finally the writer explains the 
contradiction in the meaning in this country and in 
Europe of the “separation of Church and State.” “In 
France it means the suppression of the Church by the 
State,” and is founded on “affected indifference and 
real hostility. In America it signifies the independence 
of Church as opposed to the domination of the State.” 
In concluding, the author contrasts the conditions in 
France with those in the United States. 

La Revue Apologetique (May 16): An article on _ the 
Temporal Power is contributed by H. Nimal, C.SS.R. 
He traces out the growth of this power and shows the 
good that resulted from the union of Papal with civil 
power. A. De Ridder continues his article on the 
“‘ Catholic Renaissance in England.” This number tells of 
Newman’s entrance into the church, of the impression 
made in England by his action, and of the controversies 
that followed close upon it. 

(June 16): In an article on the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion M. l’Abbé Gaffre shows the historical unreliability 
of Llorente; then gives the true account of the Inquisi- 
tion, of its members, of the rules regulating it, of the 
crimes it dealt with, of its method of trial, and of the 
punishments it inflicted. This division of A. De Rid- 
der’s article on the “Catholic Renaissance in England” 
is devoted to the story of Manning’s conversion; tells 
of the establishment of the episcopal hierarchy in Eng- 
land and of the progress of Catholicism in that country. 

Studi Religiosi (May-June): Continuing a résumé of the vari- 
ous articles occasioned by the Loisy case, Editor Minoc- 
chi mentions first a paper in: the Szécle signed by 
Albert Réville. It states that the same publications 
which several years ago caused Loisy’s departure from 
the Catholic Institute of Paris gained for him a position 
at the Sorbonne, where his colleagues came to recognize 
in him a profound scholar and a loyal Catholic. The 
disposition to question Loisy’s Catholicity is traceable, 
says Réville, to misunderstanding of his theory upon 
the church, for he believes in the Catholic Church in 
the strongest sense of the word believe. Under threat 
of excommunication Loisy wrote President Réville a 
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letter announcing the discontinuance of his course at 
the Sorbonne; and the news that, having been forced to 
choose between heresy and retraction, he had elected to 
be silent. Another paper mentioned is that of Paul 
Sabatier in the Revue Chrétienne, which declares that 
Loisy’s book will have a profound influence in the 
French Church, which is everywhere beginning to feel 
the stirring of a new life and to which Loisy has given 
an intellectual programme. Other papers are those pub- 
lished in the Church Quarterly Review of April and in 
the Correspondant by Mgr. Mignot, as already noticed in 
these pages. Mention is likewise made of a correspond- 
ence that appeared in the London Times, and in which 
one writer declared that the following theses of Loisy 
are opposed to the Providentissimus Deus, and a second 
writer declared that they are not peculiar to Loisy, but 
are held by many members of the Biblical Commission 
instituted by Leo XIII: 

The Pentateuch in its present form cannot have been 
written by Moses. 

The first chapters of Genesis do not contain the true 
and precise story of the origins of mankind. 

The books of the Old Testament and their various 
parts have not all the same historical character. 

All the historical books of Scripture, including the 
New Testament, were written with a greater freedom 
than is usual in modern histories; and a certain liberty 
of interpretation is a legitimate consequence of the 
liberty of their composition. 

The history of the religious teaching of the Bible 
shows that this doctrine underwent a real development 
in all its elements, in the idea of God, in the idea of 
human destiny, and in the idea of the moral law. 

The teachings of the Bible on natural science do not 
rise above the level of the common notions of antiquity, 
and such notions have left their imprint on the religious 
teachings of the Bible. 

The church with its dogmas is derived from the Gospel 
of Christ, but is not formally contained in that Gospel. 

Two other papers noticed are those of Lagrange and 
of Battifol in the Bulletin of Toulouse; and still another 
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j2 ovidés» that ‘of -Portalie,:S:J., in the. same ‘periodical, and 
co? boofinally comes ‘one from the’ Revue: du Clergé Francaise. 
) b ——P, Fremont's criticism: of ‘Loisy is described as lack- 
“ing scientific seriousness.——P. Emonet’s ‘article in the 
Etudes is fair and kindly, — concerning Galileo 
he writes “one unfortunate page.” 

ike Correspondant (10 June): Contains an article on the Peieibisi- 
Japanese war. The two plans devised by the Japanese 
in their effort to conquer Russia are ‘clearly shown; one 
of them Russia has upset; the other is, thus far, success- 
ful. The author adds a few reflections on the difficul- 
ties and advantages on either side, citing distance as the 
greatest obstacle to the Russians, while her enormous 
army seems well able to cope with the small army of 
Japan. Time has been the “ precious ally’ to the Japan- 
ese, who for the’*past. ten :years*have been’ preparing 
for this war, and this, coupled with loyal and fearless 
soldiers, is likely to turn victory against the Russians. 
—Félix Klein contributes another interesting addition 
to his sketches of “The Land of ‘the Strenuous Life.” 
In this number he writes of his trip to Baltimore, where 
he was entertained by Cardinal Gibbons; of his visit to 
Washington, where he had a lengthy conversation with 
President Roosevelt, whose character and ideas, tolerance 
in theory and in practice, fair attitude towards both 

Catholics and Protestants, he does not fail to notice. 
(25 June): An article on “ Bazaine and the End of the 
Mexican Expedition,” by Emile Ollivier, deals with the 
final struggles of Maximilian’s government to maintain 
itself on the American continent. Briefly a version is 
given of the causes leading up to the evacuation; the stu- 
pendous financial embarrassment, and consequent dearth 
of troops and supplies; the attitude of the United States ; 
the final and unStecessful-effort of Maximilian to obtain 
greater resourcés at‘the court of Napoleon; and above 
all, the influence of Bazaine upon Mexican affairs. In the 
light of the latest documentary evidence that general’s 
conduct now stands free from the charges of intrigue, 
ambition, or incompetence, and the failure of the- expe- 
dition is seen to have been due solely to the difficulty, 
‘cif’ not ‘utter impossibility, of the ‘whole project. An 
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article by M. G. Arren brings forward evidence to the 
effect that the trend of “lay teaching” in France at the 
present time, is in a very marked. degree , Socialistic and 
revolutionary. | ; 


The- ‘Critical Review (May): Rev: James Iverach calls attention 


_to some of the weak points.in Herbert Spencer’s systém 
of philosophy. The most serious of these defects is, in 
‘his opinion, Mr. Spencer’s failure to account for the ori- 
gin and development of human intelligence consistently 
with the assumption that “all evolution is an integration 
of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion.” - Mr, 
Iverach maintains that “we cannot think of mind in 
terms of matter and motion.” “Feelings, volitions, 
- thoughts- are-real, and-have*their:own"nature; they may 
have material~ movements as their accompaniment, but 
they themselves are not material. What we ought to 
have from Mr. Spencer is an attempt to -trace the 
evolution of mind from an indefinite, incoherent hcmo- 
geneity, in which the possibility of cognition, feeling, and 
. volition as it lay there at the outset, may be seen to 
evolve into the articulated equipment of mind as it is 
in the highest kind of mind we know. Instead of that 
we have an account of the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, with the assumption that the evolution of the mind 
is bound to follow.” Prof. V. Bartlet contributes a 
brief review of Bardenhewer’s Altkirchliche Literatur. 
The reviewer is, with the exception of a few minor criti- 
cisms, most favorable in his estimation of the work, declar- 
ing it to be “indispensable to the full equipment of the 
theological library, not only of the church historian but also 
of the student of exegesis and of doctrine, . . . a great 
achievement and a real service to serious patristic study.” 





Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (July): In an article entitled 


“An Old Answer to the New Question: How can the 
people be induced to co-operate more zealously in the 
divine services of the church,” summarizes the arguments 
against having the Mass read in the vernacular, instead 
of the Latin language, as a means to that end. Other 
articles of interest in this number are “The Family and 
the School,” by Dr. J. Rieder; and a reyiew of Denifle’s 
“Luther and Lutheranism,” by Eleutherius. — . 
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EADING CIRCLE Day at the Champlain Summer-School is assigned for 
August 30, when the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy will discuss many points 
of inquiry regarding the growth and development of organized work for the 
diffusion of the best books among Catholics. For the past twelve years the 
friends of Catholic Reading Circles have been able to gather amid the con- 
genial surroundings of Cliff Haven, and to meet the leaders of the movement 
from far and near. Though much has been done to awaken interest, and to 
discuss plans for self-improvement by systematic reading, there is constant 
need of further efforts to maintain a vigorous intellectual life. It is especially 
. desirable to encourage: beginners, who may be diffident owing to lack of 
guidance. For all such inquiries a number of Round Table Talks will be 
conducted, beginning August 29, under the direction of Warren. E. Mosher, 
editor of the Champlain Educator—office No. 39 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City—which is especially devoted to Reading Circles. Among the 
topics to be considered are the following: 

Value and necessity of organization in Reading Circle work. How to 
organize. The question of membership. Systematic course vs. desultory 
reading. Social features. Current topics. How to revive interest in the 
movement. Relation of the Reading Circle to the Summer-School. How to 


attract our young people and how to retain them in the Circle. Alumni 
‘Reading Circles. A common line of work. Central] direction. Advantages 
and necessity. What the Circle can do for Catholic truth. University 
extension. Catholic publications. The introduction of sound literature in 
public libraries. 


* * 

A recent writer has discovered that the Summer-School not only is an 
adjustment to the needs of the age, but it takes the pupil home to nature. It 
is largely out-of-doors work. It combines social sentiment with study, and 
unites all ages. It emphasizes the great fact that education never ends, and 
that other scarcely less important fact, that the book of all books to study is 
the original book of creation. Its thought passed over to farm life, and 
orchard schools were a consequence. Our regularly established institutions 
of learning inherit more or less from the past. The summer-schools come 
out of the present century; are fresh expressions‘of modern life and growth. 
There is freedom to think, as well as study, along novel lines. Hazings and 
gowns for boys are not considered essential to the study of comparative 
literature and biological research. In all directions economy rules. There 
are few large expenses, and none for social functions, athletic meets and 
degrees. In all ways the growth of summer-schools has been good for our 
people, and good in its reaction upon ourschools. Summer and out-of-doors 
tend to vigor and wholesomeness, to clearness of thought and purity of life, 


more than the lamp and the study desk. 
* * * 


The late Dr. John A. Mooney was a strong advocate of the Summer- 
School in its early days, as well as a devoted friend of the Reading Circles. 
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He held that the public library could bring together under one roof theolo- 
gians, philosophers, poets, writers of fiction, essayists, economists, humorists, 
biographers, and others. In the social club a member is precluded from de- 
termining who shall be his associates, but in the library every man chooses 


~*his*own company. There neither clique nor crowd contfol; there the most 


radically democratic student may share in the gforious: independence ot’ an 
autocrat. ‘ 

His impressions of a visit to one of the New York libraries were - ‘thus 
recorded : a 

A bibliophile could easily fill a volume of moderate size with readable 
notes on the rare books or editions in the Astor Library. On the shelves there 
are incunabula quite as interesting as those in the cases in Middle Hall; manu- 
scripts, rubricated and ornamented with miniatures, whose art.is out ‘of the 
common; Bibles printed before Luther manufactured his ;* Columbiana 'as ‘old 
as Columbus; and ¢ditions de luxe of literary and art t works that’ are, and 
always will be, a delight to the trained eye. 

I suggested that there were wants .on,.the.library. shelves. . A-Catholic 
would note more than one, not only. in-Theolegy and- Ecclesiastical History, 
or in plain History, but also in Science and in Literature.” However, in time 
all these wants will be filled; or if not, it will be on account of the deficiency 
or the inexperience of Catholic students. The administration of the Astor 
Library invites those who fail to find important works in the catalogues to 
send the full title and a description to the superintendent. The books may 
not be on the shelves a month later,’ but they will be ordered in due time. 

Probably there is not a single Catholic connected with the library. Un- 
der the circumstances it would be unfair to expect that the administration 
should have a close acquaintance with Catholic works. Indeed, how could 
they form an intelligent opinion of the intrinsic value of a Catholic work on 
theology, or even on history? The demand for a book can be their only 
guide. A recent experience in the library will serve as an illustration. Be- 
side me stood a gentleman who asked a librarian for a book giving a Catholic 
statement of Catholic doctrine. I ventured to suggest that the Faith ‘of Our 
Fathers, by Cardinal Gibbons, would probably serve the purpose of the appli- 
cant, who proved to be a Methodist minister. The book was not in the 
library, though a later volume by the cardinal was there. Expressing sur- 
prise that the famous volume was lacking, I was told that they had n no demand 
tor it. Demand will bring a supply. 

This experience confirmed me in a view that-I-have long-held. - It seems 
to me that if Catholic writers, instead of, lavishly distributing volumes to 
newspapers and magazines, were to present copies of their books to the 
prominent public libraries the writers would serve themselves and others more 
than they have done heretofore. Being catalogued in a library catalogue is 
not altogether the same as being catalogued in what a Catholic publisher still 
calls a catalogue; but, to the coming historian of Catholic literature in the 
United States, I dare say, the one catalogue will be at least as useful as the 
other. 

Even socialistic students should join with their saner brethren in rejoicing 
that the first John Jacob Astor preferred being a millionaire landholder rather 
than a professional single-taxer. Thanks to his earned and unearned in- 
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crements, New York students have facilities. denied to others. Year by'year, 

from the ‘cash increment,'an increment of books will accrue; and from this 

again, an increment of knowledge, of intellectual pleasure, of true politeness, 

and, unless the students fail in their duty,—of virtue. ) 
* * * 

Hon. M. E. Driscoll, of Syracuse, delivered a stirring and eloquent 
address in the House of Representatives a short time ago in support of a 
monument to Commodore John Barry. He said in part: 

Barry was descended from that unfortunate people who have no 
Washington whose memory they may venerate as the father of their country, 
who have no day to celebrate as the anniversary of a great victory which gave 
them a place among the nations of the earth. Erin is depopulated, not 
because her sons and daughters have not loved her green banner and hillsides, 
but because the political conditions have compelled them to seek their 
fortunes under other skies and in other countries. 

An oppressive and short-sighted government made it impossible for her 
self-respecting and ambitious young men to remain at home. In their 
desperation .they looked across. the seatoward the. setting:sui-for deliverance. 
They thought and ‘dreamed of the great Republic of the West, where all men 
were equal before the law, where education was not forbidden, where the 
avenues to success were not closed, and where merit was rewarded. The 
Irish youth longed for the time when he. could buy or beg his passage across 
the Atlantic. He came to stay and became a citizen as soon as the law would 
allow. He believed in our institutions. He inherited that belief from his 
fighting ancestors. He inhaled it with his mountain air and imbibed it with 
his mother’s milk. He loved our flag before he saw it, and was always true 
to that flag and the government it represents. 

In the dark days of the Revolution there were no Tories of Irish birth or 
blood. There were no Royalists with Hibernian names. They hated oppres- 
sion and the flag that represented it. They believed in the patriots’ cause, 
and for it they endured the trials of heat and cold, thirst andhunger. On land 
and sea they fought for the new flag and the government of the people and 
by the people and for the people until the victory was won. Inthe second 
war with Great Britain they again rallied to the standard of their adopted 
country, with Old Hickory at their head, and in the Civil War, when the 
integrity of the Union was in danger, they contributed their full quota to the 
Federal armies. 

A reference to individuals or recital of their achievements would be as 
laborious as unnecessary. Then, of.all the-men of-Irish’ birthor descent who 
deserve well of their fellow-citizens, why have Hibernian organizations and 
students of Irish and American history selected John Barry for this special 
honor? Because between them and him there is a fellow-feeling— a bond of 
sympathy. They revere his memory, not only for what he accomplished as a 
man, but for what he endured asa boy. Their old men experienced it; their 
young men have read of it. They love him because his early environment did 
not sour his temper, for he retained his happy disposition through life, and 
he impersonated in a marked degree the highest characteristics of their 
nature—loyalty to his plighted faith, patriotism of an exalted type, and fidelity 
-in his affections. 
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A nation which expends annually $96,000,000 for the maintenance and 
development of its powerful and efficient navy can afford to pay this tribute 
of respect to the memory of its first commander. It has been too long 
delayed. His name and fame should not be permitted to go into oblivion, 
but should be kept fresh and green inthe heartsof our people. The children 
of our capital should be prompted to read of him. Visitors to our capital’ 
should be prompted to think of him. Our naval officers, who enjoy the 
luxuries of the modern club on land and the modern battleship on sea, should 
be daily reminded of the dangers and trials of naval warfare in the early 
history of our country. To this end an appropriate monument should be 
erected in one of our beautiful parks to the memory of John Barry, Father 
of the American Navy. 

* * * 

Every Reading Circle should have a complete set of the works of the 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D., especially his later books: My New Curate ; 
Luke Delmege ; Under the Cedars and the Stars. Not only is he an accom- 
plished writer, but also a reader of rare discernment, as indicated by this 
passage: 

A piece of pure, cold intellectualism, a Phidian statue in the ice-grotto 
of a glacier, lit up occasionally for worship by magnesian and other lights— 
that was Goethe! But intellectualism! One of the heresies of the age! 
The intellect starving out the heart, and demanding the sacrifice of all that 
is most holy and sacred in human emotions and aspirations, whilst stifling 
conscience and all the moral sense—there is the danger that lies in the path 
of all modern reformers and progressivists in the supreme matter of 
education. 

Can you explain it? Very easily. Literature has usurped the place of 
religion as a guide and teacher of mankind; and religious persons have not 
been wise enough to retaliate and carry the war into the enemy’s country. It 
must be close on fifty years since Carlyle mockingly boasted that the press 
had taken the place of the pulpit, and that religion had been relegated to 
the organ-loft and psalm-singing. He was speaking of his own experiences ; 
or rather of his experiences of Protestantism, for he never entered a church 
for the purpose of worship. He was cognizant, however, of the vitality of 
Catholicity, which he admitted in so many words, and still more by the fierce 
virulence with which he attacked it. But the fact remains that literature 
throughout the whole nineteenth century assumed a didactic and even dog- 
matic tone, which ran through novel, essay, poem, article, and which was, 
of course, unrestrained except by literary canons.. Hence, we find Goethe 
had a Gospel; so had George Eliot; so had Tennyson; so had Browning. 
The troubadours of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if they could return 
from the shades, would stare aghast at the rhyming prophets of our age, 
who preach a kind of pious rogation to a generation that is sick unto death. 

Another book that should be better known is entitled Books and Read- 
ing, by Brother Azarias, written especially for Catholic Reading Circles, and 
first published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. The name and fame 
of Brother Azarias has passed far beyond the bounds of his community, and 
his writings are appreciated by students and scholars who have no sympathy 
with the church to which he belonged. In that church his memory is cher- 
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ished as a profound thinker, an elegant writer, a wise educator, not only 
successful in teaching but skilful in gauging, developing, and stimulating 
the intellectual nature of the pupils. 

Those who would learn through reading should study the chapters 
devoted to that subject. His advice as to method in historical reading is 
golden: ‘‘Hold fast by leading dates and keep your maps before you, 
remembering that history without chronology or geography is not history; it 
is merely a romance of the land of Nowhere.” His running criticism on 
poetry is delightful reading, but the best proof of the popularity of this 
volume is the fact that it has passed through several editions, and is still in 
demand. 

A memoir of Brother Azarias, by Dr. John A. Mooney, is prefixed. To 
no one better qualified by sympathy of feeling and similarity of literary taste 
could the task have been confided. It is brief, for the semi-cloistered life of 
a Christian Brother is uneventful, and devoid of incident, unless the publica- 
tion of a book or the delivery of a lecture might be so called. But Dr. 
Mooney gives us an insight into the character of the man, as distinguished 
from the writer and teacher, in these words: 

Brother Azarias had one gift that his writings did not disclose,—a genial 
sense of humor. Why he concealed this charming quality I do not know. 
Perhaps it was through modesty; or perhaps, again, he feared lest a display 
of humor might seem undignified in a teacher, and especially in a religious. 
Whatever the reason, it is notable that his happy sense of humor was known 
only to his friends. As a man, Brother Azarias was of a lovable, genial 
character; not only guileless, but generous, hearty, and affectionate. 
Always simple and unaffected, he made friends everywhere. In gaining 
them he used no arts. He was blessed with a soft, gentle voice, and this 
made a lasting impression on many who met him but once. Among educated 
men of all religions he had friends. 

* * * 

The centennial of the birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne was fittingly cele- 
brated in many ways on July 4, 1904, and proved the fact that he has more 
numerous admirers, now than he had at the time of his death in the year 
1864. The late George Parsons Lathrop, after he became a Catholic, gave a 
most interesting lecture on the growth of Hawthorne’s gifted mind as indi- 
cated by Zhe Scarlet Letter and his later book The Marble Faun, which 
reflected his impressions of Catholic life in Rome. 

The Boston Pi/ot of recent date contains an appropriate editorial tribute 
to Hawthorne in relation to Catholics in New England, and gives him an 
assured place among the immortals of American literature in the passage 
here quoted: ‘ 

A sojourn of a year and a half in Italy, chiefly in Rome and Florence, 
yielded him Zhe Marble Faun, the greatest of all his books except Zhe Scarlet 
Letter, On these two his fame and many fames might rest, for they are 
instinct with genius. It is these two books also which make their author a 
character of peculiar interest to Catholics. 

The great novel of Puritan days shows that its author was not unfamiliar 
with the practical Catholic idea of penance for renounced and regretted sin, 
as distinguished from the hazy and comfortable Protestant idea of repentance 
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without the necessity for: personal reparation. Never has a more striking 
argument been:offered for the human need of sacramental confession than in 
The Scarlet Letter. 

The idea is even more strongly emphasized in Zhe Marble Faun. .In 
this sombre and splendid romance we have an unsurpassed word-picture of 
The World’s Cathedral—St. Peter’s.. Hawthorne got into closer sympathy 
with the Catholic Church than most of the eminent Americans who visited 
the Eternal City in his day. But he had stumbling-blocks apparently insur- 
mountable. He could not understand the heavenly treasures being entrusted 
to earthen vessels. He would admit the divine origin of the church, but 
would contend that it should be managed by angels. He loved Catholic art, 
and he loved Rome, which he calls more intimately our home than even the 
spot where we were born—a characterization which every Catholic who has 
ever visited the city of the soul will appreciate, while marvelling that a non- 
Catholic could have made it. 

Hawthorne’s marriage was one of the ideal marriages of history. Its 
fruit was three children: a beautiful daughter, Una, long dead; a son, now 
the well-known novelist, Julian Hawthorne; anda daughter, Rose, later the 
wife of the poet, George Parsons Lathrop, and since her widowhood the nun 
Mother Mary Alphonsa. For Hawthorne’s daughter did what Hawthorne 
declared, in portraying his immortal Hilda, no daughter of the Puritans could 
everdo. In 1891 she became a Catholic with her husband. 

M. C. M. 
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